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The World Over 


FRENCH Supreme Court is 
Ace pondering accusations of 

criminal responsibility and war 
guilt brought by the State against 
former Premier Daladier, Georges 
Mandel, former minister of the in- 
terior, and other onetime cabinet mem- 
bers and collaborators. With some as- 
surance we predict that the trials at 
Riom by this hand-picked court 
(there is no jury) will prove abortive 
and that, like the Leipzig trials of the 
German “war criminals,” they will 
be more of a farce than a responsible 
study of the genesis of World War II. 
We also predict, while in this reckless 
mood of soothsaying, that Vice Pre- 
mier Pierre Laval will soon be tossed 
out of the cabinet; he is, by the way, 
the chief instigator of these political 
trials at Riom, and it is far from im- 
possible that they will boomerang on 
this French Quisling. 


To deal for a moment with the 


possible analogy between the Riom 
trial buffoonery and that of the Ger- 
man “irresponsibles” at Leipzig 
twenty years ago: 

In one of the 400-odd clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, a document 
which the present-day Reich regards 
as the chief provocation for this war, 
the Allies demanded the delivery to 
them of William II to stand trial “for 
a supreme offense against international 
morality and the sanctity of treaties.” 
The hands of some of the Allies, if 
not all of them, were not entirely clean 
and Britain and France were saved 
possibly great embarrassment when 
the government of the Netherlands, 
to which the former Emperor had 
fled in unheroic haste, declined to 
hand over his person to the victors. 
That ended that. Another clause 
stipulated that Germany must sur- 
render for trial by the Allies “any 
designated persons accused of having 
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committed acts in violation of the 
laws and customs of war.” The “war 
criminals” so indicated were more 
than a hundred in number and in- 
cluded such military luminaries as 
Field Marshal von Hindenburg (who 
was to become President of the Re- 
public five years later), Ludendorff 
and Seeckt. Eventually, the Allies per- 
mitted the “trials” to be held at 
Leipzig, instead of on Allied territory. 

They were a classic example of 
wholesale buck-passing. The chief 
“war criminals” charged, in rebuttal, 
that they could not be held responsible 
for military orders issued by their sub- 
ordinates acting without authority; in 
turn, these subordinates protested that 
they had issued these orders with the 
understanding that they emanated 
from the High Command. The 
riposte of the High Command was 
that, even if such were so, the actual 
commander in chief was William II, 
who unfortunately was taking a pro- 
longed cure at his place of asylum at 
Doorn. Finally, to flout the authority 
of the Leipzig court, General Seeckt 
threatened to resume the war against 
the Allies, if any member of the High 
Command were adjudged guilty. The 
upshot was that a few scapegoats 
were sent to jail for terms whose 
lengths suggested that they were only 
guilty of misdemeanors. 

The crowning irony of the Riom 
proceedings is that they have been 
devised by the men who delivered 
over France to Hitler. These men 


are sitting in judgment on those indi- 
viduals who, however ineptly and 
blindly, at least attempted to defend 
the Third Republic. General Charles 
de Gaulle (a short biography of 
whom appears in this issue on page 
35), chief of the French forces who 
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have escaped to England to continue 
the fight against Germany, touches 
the heart of the matter when he states 
that the Riom trials “are a piece of 
stage management. The wretched 
people who betrayed France by capitu- 
lating are trying to divert attention 
from their own crimes.” 

As to M. Laval, the stage manager 
today at Riom, we stated in these 
columns a month ago that he has 
“been a stench in the nostrils of the 
French peasantry and the middle 
classes” for years, and that the Ger- 
mans would rid themselves of him as 
soon as his treacherous usefulness to 
them was at an end. It appears as 
though that moment has arrived. The 
mass of the French, the cables imply, 
cannot swallow M. Laval’s unbeliev- 
able defence of Georges Bonnet, the 
former Foreign Minister and Am- 
bassador to the United States, who 
two years ago caused officials in our 
State Department to collapse with 
laughter when he seriously proposed 
an Amerian loan of $50,000,000 to 
the Nazi Government. There are 
extremes that are even too much for 
the tolerant, defeated French people 
to endure, and, understandably, M. 
Laval is one of them, although only 
a few weeks ago the cables were re- 
porting that the Vice Premier was cut 
out to be the “strong man” of the 
new corporative France, since he was 
chief author of its unintelligible con- 
stitution. 


Two-Word Profile 
E FEEL the most acute char- 


acterization, if a somewhat acid- 
ulous one, yet made of Colonel Lind- 
bergh is that given over the air the 
other night by Vincent Sheean, broad- 
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casting from London. Referring to 
his new role in international affairs, 
the Lone Eagle was identified by Mr. 
Sheean as that “eminent mechanic.” 


Europe’s Children 


AST month we discussed, in these 

columns, a plan to give sanctuary 
to European evacuee children in coun- 
try school centers, or school camps. 
We cited the obvious advantages of 
this plan (both emotional and eco- 
nomic) over private-home placement. 
Then we believed, and now we still 
believe, that the school camp is the 
best possible solution of the evacuee 
child’s as well as our own problem. 
However, we are not so parochial as 
to insist that this plan be adopted ex- 
clusively. There may be cases in 
which a private home is the only 
proper haven. But for the large 
masses of children, who may arrive on 
our shores very soon, the school camp 
offers an opportunity to provide a resi- 
dence most like the one the children 
have left. 

One must remember that the board- 
ing school in England is widely ac- 
cepted as the ideal place for a child to 
spend his formative years. This may 
be contrary to much opinion in the 
United States. But it is less than fair 
to look at the problem through the 
smoked glasses of our prejudices 
rather than through the eyes of those 
for whom the entire project is design- 
ed. If we are to be noble and self- 
sacrificing let us be completely so, with 
no tinge of self-interest or self-glori- 
fication. 

The plan we urge has elicited a 
flood of approval from many sources 
throughout the country, and from 
widely diverse groups. Approval 
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comes from outstanding Americans in 
the arts, politics and high finance. 
Also, there is high praise from Britons 
in this country and active support 
from the British Scholars Committee, 
an organization made up of important 
British college professors, other edu- 
cators, and writers. 

Many editors of American news- 
papers and periodicals have come for- 
ward with words of assistance. The 
Christian Science Monitor, in its issue 
of August 9, has made a strong edi- 
torial appeal for consideration of this 
plan. This editorial, facing the politi- 
cal factors involved, goes a step 
further and points out that: 

“The Schafer amendment, tacked 
to the Hennings bill at the last minute 
in the House of Representatives, 
would prohibit any adults except 
American citizens from accompanying 
the young evacuees .. . If there is 
merit in the plan for school centers, 
which might in a measure resemble 
English boarding schools, the Schafer 
amendment would need to be struck 
off or modified in the Senate.” 

As we write the Senate is consider- 
ing the Hennings bill. We understand 
that several changes have bean made 
which will necessitate resubmission to 
the House. We believe that we speak 
for a large segment of American opin- 
ion in demanding the defeat or repeal 
of the Schafer amendment by the 
Congress. 

It has been intimated on several oc- 
casions that the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, headed by Miss Katherine 
Lenroot might oppose the school- 
camp idea. This opinion is advanced 
on the theory that the Bureau is op- 
posed to institutional life for children, 
and that the school-camp would be 
looked upon as an institution. This is 
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hair-splitting. Such an attitude does 
not seem possible; the logic of the case 
should indicate that if such a narrow 
policy are really the policy of a Fed- 
eral bureau the result would be noth- 
ing but confusion. One needs merely 
a reminder that every school, church, 
and even the home itself, is an insti- 
tution. Our very Government must 
be so classified. And to say that all 
institutions are inherently bad is to 
reveal a false reasoning and an 
unawareness of reality far too un- 
seemly in anyone in public office. 
We must remember, too, that these 
are not American children and can- 
not be measured by American yard- 
sticks. 

Therefore, we do not believe that 
any responsible person will take such 
a stand, and the fears of the few are 
unfounded. However, we would wel- 
come an immediate opinion by the 
Children’s Bureau on this point, to 
aid the cause of clarity. 


Outlook for Sweden 


E HAVE had occasion before to 
cite the unhappy plight of Swe- 
den. Compelled to serve as a sort of 
economic arsenal for Germany, her 
situation is rapidly becoming worse, 
and next winter the country, like 
others now under German control, 
will almost certainly have some ex- 
perience with starvation en masse. At 
the Swedish Sample Fair, this sum- 
mer, the exhibitors all laid stress on 
Ersattningsprodukter, or substitute 
materials, for the reason that the Ger- 
mans have expropriated all other ma- 
terials. 
Indicative perhaps of Sweden’s im- 
mediate future was another class of 
exhibits at this annual fair at Géte- 
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borg—air-raid shelters, gas-masks 
and similar boons to present-day so- 
ciety. 

Swedish government leaders are 
convinced, with good reason, that 
the Soviet Union is about to extend 
her benevolent rule to backward Fin- 
land, and it is not the wildest piece of 
speculation that thereafter Germany 
and the U.S.S.R. may divide up Swe- 
den, as they did Poland. While it 
may be assumed that Sweden, in 
that event, would make some show 
of resistance for the sake of na- 
tional honor, there is very little she 
could do to halt a joint aggression, or 
even an invasion by either one of her 
potential foes. But before her fate is 
settled, the Swedes may have need of 
air-raid shelters. 


Dispensable Gadget 


HAT the United States must 

face the possibility of stoppage 
in its supply of tin, three-fourths of 
which we import from British 
Malaya (whence also comes three- 
fifths of our rubber) is demonstrated 
by the current research undertaken by 
leading container manufacturers to 
develop a tinless food-pack. The pre- 
sent method is to use a thin sheeting 
of tin over the steel container. At this 
time the industry here uses some 40,- 
000 tons of tin annually to produce 
16,000,000 cans. The defence pro- 
gram now under way will have 
pressing need of tin for warships, 
tanks and planes and, incidentally, that 
material is used in every incandescent 
bulb we burn. If the supply is cur- 
tailed, as seems most probable, the 
Government’s requirements must be 
met before those of private industry 
and of the housewife. Therefore, as 
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a matter of self-protection, the can 
manufacturers are seeking a substi- 
tute. 

The elimination of the tin can from 
the American pantry may work a pro- 
found and salutary change in our way 
of living. The lowly tin can has held 
a position of far more fundamental 
importance to Americans than, say, 
even the existence (or non-existence ) 
of a good five-cent seegar. Gastro- 
nomically, we don’t know for sure 
whether the disappearance of the tin 
can will be healthy or otherwise: the 
packers claim that in their modern 
process they preserve all the known 
vitamins and, to judge by their modest 
advertising, a larger host of unknown 
ones. 

A practical substitute may be 
devised ; but—cheer up—perhaps not. 
If not, the deficiency will cut seriously 
into afternoons traditionally allotted 
to bridge, the hair-dresser, vital gos- 
sip, shopping for an appalling hat, 
and suchlike major activities of what 
Albert Jay Nock recently labelled the 
“incapacitated sex.’’ That dislocation 
may be serious, and it provides 
grounds for another _ indictment 
against Hitler who, in the event of 
victory, may be expected to demand 
Malaya above all other colonies. 

Nevertheless, an American civiliza- 
tion without the tin can might well 
bring to this country the boon of an 
honest, decent meal. 


Tue Livinc Ace was established by E. Littell, in Boston, Massachusetts, May 1844. 
Littety’s Livinc AGE, succeeding Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, whi 


in Philadelphia for more than twenty years. In a 
1844, Mr. Littell said: “The steamship has brought 
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Foreign Relations 


N America’s intercourse with for- 

eign governments, two issues seem 
paramount at the moment. One of 
them is within our power to control; 
the other depends on the action of a 
European government. Yet the two 
problems are closely connected. We 
refer to the plan, backed by General 
John J. Pershing, to sell or barter 
over-age American destroyers to Brit- 
ain, and the open threat of the Nazi 
Government against the safety of the 
United States Army transport, 4 meri- 
can Legion. 

Many in this country, until recently, 
believed that Herr Hitler’s officials 
would not be so foolhardy as to 
threaten an American Army vessel 
(or any American vessel, for that 
matter). 

This latest disregard for the rights 
of others is revealing. It is proof con- 
clusive that the German Reich does 
not fear to attack us now—and should 
she dispose of Britain her truculence 
would become unbearable. In the 
light of these new facts the American 
destroyers should be turned over to 
Britain immediately, whether in re- 
turn for money, naval bases or match 
sticks. To object that such an act may 
bring war with Germany is now com- 
pletely unfounded; if the Nazis plan 
to attack us they can find any number 
of other immediate issues. 


It was first known as 
had been previously published 


republication announcement of Litrett’s Livinc AGg, in 
urope, Asia, and Africa into our neighborhood; and will 


greatly multiply our connections, as Merchants, Travelers, and Politicians, with all parts of the world; so that 
much more than ever, it now becomes every intelligent American to be informed of the condition and changes of 


foreign countries.” 








The Bordeaux cabinet was not guilty 
of all the errors, says this journalist 


Post-mortem on 
a Fallen France 


By GENEVIEVE TABOUIS 


From the Tatler, London Topical Weekly 


that the French leaders at Bor- 

deaux were complete masters of 
the situation during the latter days, or 
that a single word on their part could 
have saved the whole situation. In 
reality, what has occurred is, in part, 
the result of twenty years of too much 
ease and happy-go-lucky living in 
France. After the defeat of 1870, 
Gambetta, the famous French states- 
man, used to repeat in the lobbies of 
the French Parliament: “Nothing is 
more dangerous to a nation than vic- 
tory. Very few people know how 
to taste a victory without being swal- 
lowed up by it. Defeat is the su- 
preme stimulus for a nation of spirit.” 

In France, since 1935, democratic 
institutions were rotten to the core, 
and the liberty of the press was prac- 
tically non-existent. It was the Minis- 
try in power in France in 1935 which 
reduced the French press to the low- 
est ebb of corruption. The papers 
were incited to conduct campaigns up- 
holding a policy quite contrary to 


I: WOULD be a mistake to think 


French traditions, as, for instance, to 
undermine the pact of the League of 
Nations and Franco-British policy, in 
order to try and promote friendly re- 
lations with dictatorships. 

The French people, despite its well- 
earned reputation for being one of the 
most intelligent in the world, was un- 
able to stand up for years on end 
against perfidious press campaigns 
which always presented the interests 
of France as synchronizing with the 
easy policy of “the least effort,” as 
it was called in Geneva, or “‘the policy 
of the dead dog,” as M. Tardieu 
called it. 

Today, the overwhelming capitula- 
tion of France is mainly due to a dif- 
ferent state of affairs: first, to the in- 
ability of certain military leaders to 
acknowledge that there was any other 
military technique than that which 
had inspired Wilhelm II in 1914. The 
General Staff said that the idea of a 
blitzkrieg belonged more to the brain 
of H. G. Wells than to that of Hitler 


and, therefore, shrank from the con- 
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struction of machines capable of op- 
posing those of the Germans. 

My article written in L’Ceuvre of 
February 12, 1939, foretelling that the 
Fiihrer would attack with parachutists 
carrying small motorcycles, had a 
cruel reception from responsible 
French personalities, as well as from 
my colleagues of the Right. ““Tabouis 
suffers from nightmares. She must be 
shut up,” they wrote. Even after the 
Polish war, our military leaders con- 
sidered impossible any definite results 
in France from that special technique 
which Goring and Gébbels had openly 
planned to use in Holland, Belgium, 
France and England. It appears now, 
from the slight perspective we have 
gained which allows us to judge re- 
cent events, that it is mainly “fear 
of communism” which has precipi- 
tated the defeat of France, while, in 
reality, communism in France is prac- 
tically non-existent in so far as 
political or social danger is con- 
cerned. 


T= study of all the mistakes 
made in foreign, internal, social 
and military politics by French lead- 
ers during recent years, all in the name 
of a fear of communism, would in- 
deed make a magnificent subject for 
a book. When, in 1935, the French 
Air Minister went to Moscow, he re- 
turned with the idea of creating in 
France a corps of parachutists. This 
idea was discouraged under the pre- 
text that it was a Bolshevik means of 
modern warfare. We must remember 
that the slogan of “the struggle 
against communism” has been the 
mainstay of the fifth column in France. 
Many Frenchmen realized the deep 
divisions that this caused in certain 
sections of the population, and little 
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by little rifts deeper even than the 
ideal of la Patrie took root amongst 
us, to the secret satisfaction of Gdb- 
bels and Himmler. 

Gradually, political passions were 
magnified to the point where national 
interest became overshadowed in 
men’s eyes without their realizing it 
themselves, and it was in that state of 
mind that France lived during the past 
three years. Today, it is believed that 
the apparent inactivity of the French 
leaders during the first eight months 
of the war is also partly responsible 
for the events of June. That may be so, 
for a policy of stern firmness would 
have been needed to remedy all the 
material and moral difficulties which 
we have mentioned. 

When General Weygand was of- 
fered the supreme command he hesi- 
tated greatly. “It may be too late al- 
ready,” he said to his intimates, ‘but 
is it not my duty as a Christian and a 
Frenchman to try even the impossi- 
ble?” and he accepted in full knowl- 
edge of the facts. If there had been 
sufficient supplies and if the Army 
had been trained to stand up to the 
blitzkrieg, the situation might have 
been saved without great disaster. It 
might have been saved, perhaps, in 
spite of the dangerous effect of setting 
up the French Government in North 
Africa, had not certain French lead- 
ers at that moment harked back to 
their “fear of communism” and pre- 
ferred to maintain in France the exist- 
ing social order by establishing an 
Axis peace. Let it be said, however, 
that the material and moral position 
of the Army was very difficult to un- 
derstand ! 

The logical Frenchman is now quite 
prepared to see in a free France an 
internal policy of repression against 
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the Left, yet he does not despair of 
seeing true French patriotism rise 
again against Nazi tyranny. 


WOULD be a fallacy to believe 
that France has lost all her virtues, 
for it is only in some circles that the 
love of the country has been subordi- 
nated to political struggles. 

England will not submit. America is 
there, the tide will turn. . . and maybe 
sooner than we think. 


(Editor's Note: Mme. Tabouis is 
well-known as a journalist who has 
often written penetratingly of politi- 
cal affairs in her country and abroad. 
We feel that one argument in the fore- 
going article, however, requires a note 
on Mme. Tabouis herself. She writes 
that “in France, since 1935, demo- 
cratic institutions were rotten to the 
core, and the liberty of the press was 
practically non-existent.” 

First, with respect to French demo- 
cratic institutions, it may be observed 
that Mme. Tabouis in great measure 
earned her reputation as a foreign- 
affairs commentator on the staff of 
L’CEuvre, a Radical-Socialist news- 
paper with a large provincial circula- 
tion, which was in the vanguard of 
editorial support of the Popular 
Front; this commentator for years did 
not find it intellectually or politically 
inconsistent or hypocritical to contrib- 
ute leading articles to that influential 
newspaper. 

Second, with respect to Mme. Ta- 
bouis’ assertion that the “liberty of 
the [French] press was practically 
non-existent’”” Léon Daudet’s mon- 


archist Action Frangaise existed 
throughout the period mentioned by 
Mme. Tabouis, and was entirely free 
to state whenever it wished (which 
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was often) that ex-Premier Blum was 
‘a noisome Jew,” or some similarly 
delicate characterization; while L’Hu- 
manité continued at liberty to preach 
the gospel of Moscow until several 
weeks after hostilities began a year 
ago. The conservative Figaro and the 
moderate-right Le Matin were never 
disturbed when they published their 
weekly, if not daily, hosannas to the 
genius of Hitler and the virtues of 
German National Socialism, and 
Mme. Tabouis’s own newspaper, 
L’Guvre, was not suspended when it 
began to preach a kind of equivocal 
pacifism. 

That much of the Paris press was 
venal, no working journalist in that 
capital could ever doubt if he had two 
eyes and as many ears. But that is not 
to say that “freedom of the press was 
practically non-existent”; indeed, the 
contrary existed, perhaps to an exces- 
sive degree. We believe that so able 
a reporter as Mme. Tabouis is guilty 
here of a slip of the pen. 

Readers may be interested to learn 
—to credit the London Daily Herald 
(Laborite )—that ‘‘a few weeks back, 
pro-Germans thought [Mme. Ta- 
bouis’] silence worth 3,000,000 
francs. That was the price offered, 
for her suppression, to the proprietors 
of the journal for which she worked.”’ 
We doubt whether Mme. Tabouis 
herself believes that her silence, at a 
moment that France was manifestly 
disintegrating and the German armies 
were circling Paris, was worth $60,- 
000 to Dr. Gébbels. 

Incidentally, since the German oc- 
cupation, L’CGfuvre has with great 
haste disavowed its leftist sympathies, 
and today is the sponsor of the Pétain 
régime “in which the parties are dead 
and will not be reborn.” ) 
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Swiss Fascist Fronts 


Translated From La Lumiére, Paris (Before the Surrender) 


Switzerland during the last few 

years has also had experience 
with an anti-democratic movement of 
Hitlerian inspiration, the so-called 
“National Front.” Its accomplish- 
ments so far have been less spectacu- 
lar than those of the Rexism of Leon 
Degrelle in Belgium and the National 
Socialism which Mussert led in Hol- 
land, but it constitutes, nevertheless, a 
disturbing element in the Swiss fed- 
eral democracy. 

The National Front has published 
two papers—the Grenzbote (Frontier 
Messenger) in German and Le Front 
in French—which never had a com- 
bined circulation of more than about 
3,000, most of it unpaid. At the last 
general elections, in the Fall of 1939, 
the Front failed to elect any members 
to Parliament. (In fact, it has never 
had any Parliamentary representa- 
tion.) It had by then fallen into dis- 
repute because of—among other 
things—the revelation of documents, 
whose authenticity was unquestioned, 
which greatly compromised its lead- 
ers. 

Like other similar movements, the 
National Front has recruited its fol- 
lowers largely from among economi- 
cally dissatisfied members of the mid- 
dle class. It was led by Colonel Son- 
deregger, a former Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff, who held democracy re- 
sponsible for the injustices which he 
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felt he had suffered in the course of 
his military career. His lieutenants, 
Leonhardt, Tobler and Henne, were 
suspicious characters from the very 
beginning, and there was no less fric- 
tion among the chiefs of the move- 
ment than among those of anti-demo- 
cratic parties in other countries. Final- 
ly, Sonderegger and Leonhardt aban- 
doned the National Front to create, in 
Basle, the “Communauté Populaire 
Nationale,” with the well-known 
landscape painter, Boeshardt, at its 
head. 

Besides these German-Swiss par- 
ties, there was also the Swiss Fascist 
League, founded in Lausanne by the 
spy, Fonjallaz, who also formed an 
Italian section in Tessin and a Ger- 
man section, the “Heimatwehr’” 
(““Home Guard’’), in the canton of 
Berne. The group in Geneva was 
called “Action Nationale,” and its 
leaders were George Oltramare and 
a lawyer named Aubert. Several trials 
have brought to light the fact that the 
chiefs of these movements were work- 
ing under orders from foreign govern- 
ments and, even more serious, that 
several of them had been convicted 
previously of espionage. Those 
against whom there was enough evi- 
dence for conviction as spies have been 
imprisoned, but, otherwise, the Swiss 
Government, being a democratic ré- 
gime, has no legal means of supress- 
ing anti-democratic propaganda. 








Franco’s Falangists lay claim to 
all the lands held by Phillip II 


Spain Demands 
Latin America 


By LAMAR MIDDLETON 


ginning to howl for territory 

with all the vigor and shrillness 
made familiar by the Nazis’ bawling 
for their place in the sun, and the pro- 
longed Fascist bellowing for every- 
thing else in sight. It surpasses, in 
fact, the Italian lamentations for 
Nice, Savoie, Corsica and Tunisia 
(which Mussolini now will probably 
get), although it does not quite match 
Hitler’s demand for worldwide he- 
gemony by German Aryans. Never- 
theless, the yells of Generalissimo 
Franco’s Falangist crusaders, in news 
print, over the air and on street- 
corners, embrace claims to a sizable 
expanse of terra firma: specifically, to 
the “lost empire” of Philip II of 
Spain, who lived and died within the 
years 1527 and 1598. 

A word about the extent of Philip’s 
vast dominions of some four centuries 
ago, before considering some of the 
Falangist arguments for their “‘right- 
ful” return to modern-day Spain. In 
1556, Philip became sovereign of 
Spain with all its Hispanic-American 


FH eirning to Spain today is be- 


possessions; besides, he had vast lands 
in Italy (the Duchy of Milan), and 
he was monarchial overlord of the 
Netherlands. Now, that is a sizable 
piece of acreage in anybody’s view, 
even by the imperial standards of an- 
cient Rome, or those of England in 
the early part of the present century. 
Just what a Spain, emotionally and 
economically exhausted by a three- 
year civil war, and certainly bereft of 
genius in colonial administration, 
would do with all this territory, is a 
puzzle not to be solved on a hot day; 
but since it has become the fascist 
vogue to whine for the lands of the 
democracies, the Falangists apparent- 
ly are determined to be in the swim, 
however grotesque their reasoning 
may be. 

Falangist leaders in Spain, includ- 
ing Franco himself, as well as Spanish 
fascist agents abroad (several of 
them in the United States), are not 
asking, however, for the return of all 
of these lands. To be quite fair, they 
are asking for none of Philip’s former 
holdings in Italy, nor indeed for any 
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part of the Netherlands; and very 
generous that is of them. But perhaps 
it is not the part of bias to suggest 
that one reason for this Falangist mod- 
eration and high-mindedness derives 
not from morality alone but from the 
conviction that the Nazi occupants 
and rulers of the Netherlands are not 
disposed to give anything away; and 
that neither is the Duce inclined to be- 
stow anything on a Spain which has 
yet to pay interest on his intervention- 
ist investment of 1936-38. Spain, like 
other nations, at times, must be real- 
istic about what can safely be grabbed. 

But what Falangist Spain—sure of 
a Nazi-Fascist victory and the conse- 
quent acquisition of the British fleet-— 
is demanding is the immediate return, 
in recognition of her ostensible “ren- 
ascence’’ as a modern empire-builder 
of all of South and Central America, 
Mexico, the Caribbean Islands, includ- 
ing Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
If you are skeptical, read on a few 
paragraphs. The minor issue of the 
return to Generalissimo Franco of the 
erstwhile Spanish territories in the 
original Louisiana Purchase (that is, 
the insignificant parcel of land now oc- 
cupied by the States of Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota, Montana, most of Minnesota 
and portions of Colorado and Wyom- 
ing )—this issue will be debated once 
Hitler and Mussolini, with Falangist 
advice, have mesmerized the people 
of the United States into a sort of 
drooling worship of the dictators, and 
a ‘‘total” subservience to them. 


FOR THE immediate present, 

however, the republics of the 
Americas (the United States excepted 
or, rather, deferred until the mo- 
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ment of its collapse) must all be re- 
turned forthwith to Spain; and make 
no mistake that the Falangists regard 
this transfer as chimerical. You are 
told in Madrid today that the Mon- 
roe Doctrine is only a pun, and is so 
regarded by North Americans them- 
selves: And you are also told that 
neither do South Americans, who are 
expected supinely to re-embrace 
Mother Spain, subscribe to any such 
nonsensical doctrine. Presumably, in 
the Falangist view, the twenty repub- 
lics are equally indifferent to the pro- 
visions of last month’s Act of Havana. 
Finally, it should be added, before we 
review the evidence of “renascent’’ 
Spain’s proposals, that the Falangists 
also lay claim to French Morocco, to 
French Equatorial and to French 
West Africa, altogether a paltry 
Spanish lebensraum of some 2,702,- 
000 square miles, which is almost pre- 
cisely the land area of the United 
States. 

(It may be remarked in passing 
that Spain’s record in Africa, in re- 
cent years, has been one of consistent 
recklessness, cowardice and corrup- 
tion: Madrid killed off at least 16,000 
troops attempting to capture Abdul- 
Krim, and finally begged and obtained 
the aid of the French in 1925; her 
administration of the Canary Islands, 
off the coast of northwest Africa, has 
been so spectacularly inept that cer- 
tain Nazi organs have frankly coun- 
selled their “benevolent occupation’”’ 
by the Reich. But such facts are re- 
garded as irrelevant by Spanish Fas- 
cists, who seemingly reason that the 
fact you are appallingly imbecilic in 
administering a cluster of islands does 
not mean you cannot become magni- 
ficently efficient overnight in control- 
ling the economic, social and cultural 
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destinies of all of Spanish America, 
with its population of some ninety 
millions. ) 


B ECAUSE of the preposterousness 

of these claims, it might be sup- 
posed that the Falange is giving voice 
to them only to divert the minds and 
stomachs of the Spanish people from 
their wretched condition. But the con- 
ception of a resurrected empire is, in 
all truth, the keystone of the Falangist 
program, which has been lifted in 
toto from that of the Nazis and 
Fascists. The emphases are identical: 
(1) creation of a rabid nationalism 
in the youth, and a blind obedience to 
the State; (2) the raising of an un- 
ceasing hue and cry for colonies, at 
home and abroad; and (3) persecu- 
tion of the Jews after the methods 
perfected and refined by the National 
Socialists in Germany, and elaborated 
by the Fascists in Italy. Let us con- 
sider these holy commandments in 
their order: 

1. Youth. The chief slogan em- 
ployed today in recruiting youth into 
the militant organizations of the Fa- 
lange is ‘‘Reconquest of the Empire!” 
It is as yet not obligatory to join— 
that is, there is no penalty for non- 
enlistment, but the advantages of en- 
listment are so patent that Falangist 
recruiting has all the legal force of 
conscription. The recruit, by the way, 
makes this sweeping oath of alle- 
giance: 

“T pledge allegiance to God, Spain, 
to Franco and to our Nationalist Syn- 
dicalist revolution. I swear to serve 
my country above all else; and to fight 
unhesitatingly for the material and 
spiritual conquest of our Lost Em- 
pire; to fight for the creation of a 
United Spain, great and free, which 
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has been given to us by the victorious 
sword of our glorious Caudillo 
[Franco ].” 

At the Falangist meetings, the domi- 
nant motif is this ‘‘Reconquest of the 
Empire!” Recruiting of the Spanish 
youth is not restricted to Spain; it is 
carried on with vigor and Latin fan- 
fare in Spanish America and in the 
United States, and designed to attract 
the foreign-born youth of Spanish 
parents. As at home, foreign recruits 
are obliged to swear ‘‘to serve my 
country [Spain] above all else; and 
to fight unhesitatingly for the mate- 
rial . . . conquest of our Lost Em- 
pire.” Such a pledge applied to the 
foreign-born is the frankest admission 
possible that Falangist youth organi- 
zations abroad are to serve as fifth 
columns. Any day Franco may be ex- 
pected to proclaim, if he has not done 
so already, that children born of 
Spanish parents abroad owe their first 
allegiance to the mother country, pre- 
cisely as did Hitler and Mussolini. 

2. Cry for Colonies. This is main- 
tained at home everywhere in the 
Falangist press, which is virtually to 
say the only press. Falangist editors 
and orators “demand” the “return” 
of the lands aforementioned. Most 
often the argument, written or spoken, 
begins with a sort of bravura passage 
calling for the instant relinquishment 
by Britain of Gibraltar. After citing 
other parts of the world that in time 
must be returned to Spain as interest 
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payments on her “Lost Empire,” va- 


rious editors lay hands upon other 
likely colonies. El Noticiero Universal 
of Barcelona, for example, states that 
“Spain very soon will obtain all the 
excellent coffee she needs from a cer- 
tain place in Africa now under the 
domination of a certain overseas dem- 
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ocracy”; this scarcely ambiguous ref- 
erence is, of course, to Liberia and to 
the United States. 

The newspaper Arriba Espana of 
Madrid, the chief Falangist organ, 
gives the cue, so far as colonies are 
concerned, to the rest of the Spanish 
press. A year ago, flaying Mr. Roose- 
velt for his “exploitation” of the Phil- 
ippines (evidently in darkest igno- 
rance of Spain’s own sorry record 
there, not to mention the Tydings- 
McDuffie Act providing for indepen- 
dence in 1945), Arriba Espana ob- 
served that “we should not be sur- 
prised that, where Spaniards have 
fallen [in the Philippines], there are 
still seeds that may become trees amid 
the ruins of the Empire. The Spanish 
world is afoot, and, marching for- 
ward, it greets the Philippine Islands 
as the vanguard of our unity and of 
our destiny under Malayan skies.” 
Well, well. 

The “glorious Caudillo,” alias 
Generalissimo Franco, is somewhat 
less given to hyperbole although he, 
too, has his moments of rhetorical 
blowsiness. Speaking at Vigo, on the 
Atlantic side of “renascent Spain,” 
and gesturing operatically toward the 
Americas, he informed the world re- 
cently that ‘‘in effect, Spain lives fac- 
ing the sea, and Spain is going to 
command that sea whence comes our 
grandeur. This marvelous Bay of 
Vigo is one of the paths that shall 
lead us to Empire! Spain must not 
forget this!” And in the course of an 
“interpretation” of this world-shaker, 
Melchor Fernandez Almagro, gov- 
ernor of the Balearic Islands, ex- 
plained in the Espafa of Tangiers 
that “Franco signifies the restoration 
to us of Spain overseas. This will 
have repercussions,” he warned, “in 
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the United States. President Roose- 
velt knows that, and fears it; accord- 
ingly, he is hostile toward the totali- 
tarian states.” 

To judge by the tone of most of its 
newspapers, Catalonia—whence the 
Loyalists once recruited their most 
fervent support—has gone over to 
the Falange body and soul. There the 
party mouthpiece, El Correo Espanol, 
states without equivocal folderol that 
“Spain regards the Spanish-speaking 
American republics as her business. 
... The plutocrats of Wall Street fear 
the awakening of the Spanish soul in 
an emancipated South America... . 
The Monroe Doctrine [is] employed 
with despotic aims against the fertile 
brotherhood of the Spanish peoples.” 

The Falange preaches its gospel of 
‘‘renascent Spain” and the recovery of 
the “Lost Empire”’ with commendable 
consistency, if not with much propa- 
gandist adroitness. It publishes three 
reviews in this country, Spain and 
Cara al Sol, which are monthlies, and 
Espana Nueva, a weekly. The 
monthlies are published by the newly 
established Spanish Library of In- 
formation in New York and are 
edited by a Falangist, Javier Gaytan 
de Arjola, who is also director of the 
Library. The Library shares 
offices with the Peninsular News 
Service, Inc., which during the Span- 
ish civil war had a fresh Franco vic- 
tory for American afternoon news- 
papers with every edition, although it 
claimed to be an ordinary commercial 
news agency. The Library of In- 
formation is organized and financed 
by the press bureau of the Spanish 
Ministry of Information. One of the 
editorial peculiarities of Spain, pub- 
lished in English, is its large number 
of contributors with strikingly 
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Irish names. Almost all Spanish ex- 
port and import houses in this coun- 
try are “invited” to advertise in the 
columns of these Falangist organs, 
and the majority of them come 
through obediently. The same set-up 
exists in Cuba and in Mexico, where 
the Falangists draw their inspiration 
and their subsidies from the Spanish 
embassies and consulates. 

3. Anti-Semitism. In Spain, the 
Falangist press makes a daily rite of 
piling execrations upon Jews; this re- 
quires little ingenuity since editors 
merely rewrite back files of the Nazi 
and Fascist papers. The weekly 
Falangist organ in New York, the 
Espana Nueva, whose editor is one 
A. Sanchez Arguelles, embraces anti- 
Semitism, however, in a more particu- 
larized way, and is less concerned 
with international aspects of the Jew- 
ish problem than with the ominous 
presence of Jews in the United States. 
American Jews are “fugitives from 
the Ghetto,” “apostates and rene- 
gades,”” “social reptiles,” ‘“‘bastards” 
and—a phrase reserved for epochal 
occasions—“‘the noisome minority of 
the circumcized.” The Roosevelts 
are favored targets of Espana 
Nueva: “If those who contributed to 
the Zionist decoration of Roosevelt 
were logical, and those who take tea 
with Mrs. Roosevelt also were logi- 
cal, then they should also attack and 
degrade Franco and our Nationalist 
idea which, better than any other, 
represents he.” (This editorial gem 
will scan, if you have time to procure 
a T-square and slide-rule.) The New 
York Times gets a weekly shellack- 
ing, because, reportedly, it supports 





American capital in South America 
and thus is depriving Spain of her 
rightful dividends below the Rio 
Grande. Where a financially pros- 
trate Spain would find funds to invest 
in Latin America is not disclosed by 
Espana Nueva. 

To complete its coverage, the 
Franco Government subsidizes night- 
ly broadcasts to the United States of 
Falangist philosophy via Radio Na- 
cional Salamanca, Station EAQ 
Madrid and Transradio Aranjuez. 


N° ONE in his right mind, even 
the professional or the amateur 
fifth-column alarmist in this country, 
needs to fear that a new Spanish 
Armada, carrying a “renascent” army 
of Falangists, will pull off a ‘“Recon- 
quest of the Empire” in South and 
Central America; the Spanish people 
will be preoccupied for some decades 
to come in reconquering themselves, 
socially and economically. But the 
outbursts herein described are again 
indicative of the tragically epidemic 
nature of totalitarianism. We have 
heard little of Falangist whooping 
because the Nazi and Fascist output is 
quantitatively superior. But we will 
hear more of it. Spain no longer need 
fear a potential enemy on the north: 
militarily and politically, France will 
remain a vacuum for perhaps 
a generation. Franco, “the glo- 
rious Caudillo,” and his aides can 
learn from the Fihrer and the Duce 
many pointers in the fine art of 
inducing nausea. Very soon you'll 
be hearing more—from_ renascent 
Spain—of the ‘“‘Reconquest of the 
Empire.” 











G. B. S. airs his views, to show how 
the censor has denied him expression 


The Cops Won't 


Let Me Talk! 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
From Time and Tide, London Topical Weekly 


’ NHE French armistice has now 

brought the war to a pause dur- 

ing which we can stop for a 
moment to take a look at it in the 
lump. What has it done so far? 
Well, it has restored the self-respect 
of Germany, which the Allies de- 
stroyed carefully in 1919. 

So far so good; but we must be 
careful as to what this German tri- 
umph proves; for in its first blaze of 
glory it may confirm the victorious 
Fihrer in his old delusion that the 
Nordic German is a superior being di- 
vinely appointed to rule over the rest 
of Europe, and abolish forever the 
exploitation by a conspiracy of Jews 
of a rabble of Latins, Slavs, Celts, 
Franks, Cockneys, Yankees, Corn- 
stalkers: in short, of all who are out- 
side the Chosen Race whose leader 
and prophet—dare I say whose 
Moses? — is Adolf Hitler. 

Now we cannot deny that this 
ethnological theory was imposed on 
Germany by an Englishman named 
Chamberlain (not Neville and not 





Austen). Consequently it is humiliat- 
ing to have to denounce it as bunk, 
bosh, and bugaboo. It is true that we 
are a pack of mongrels; but what 
about the Germans? It would not 
be polite to call them mongrels; but 
are they not—shall I say hybrids ?— 
quite as mixed as ourselves? Could 
anyone mistake Mr. Hitler for a 
blond beast? He is the least Ger- 
manic type in Europe. 

What, then, does his conquest 
prove? Just this: that any nation that 
will subject itself to military com- 
munism, and sacrifice every other con- 
sideration to military organization and 
armament, can go through its neigh- 
bors not so organized like a red-hot 
shot through a pound of butter. That 
is what the German Reich has done 
under Mr. Hitler’s very capable 
leadership. And that is what we are 
too sensibly happy-go-lucky to do un- 
der any leadership. We have just in- 
stituted, on paper, a military com- 
munism which has probably scanda- 
lized Trotsky by its uncompromising 
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thoroughness, placing our lives, our 
properties and our liberties, such as 
they are, at the disposal of the brass 
hats. But it has got no further than 
paper: England is still just happy-go- 
lucky old England. 

We have spent the last twenty years 
largely in heaping on Russia and her 
rulers every extremity of vilification 
and slander. Our own elected rulers 
have been mostly capitalists 
who ask nothing better than to join 
Germany in partitioning Russia 
among the capitalist powers, and ex- 
terminating the Soviets as Bismarck 
combined with Thiers to exterminate 
the Commune in Paris in 1871. It is 
impossible for the Russian Govern- 
ment to trust us as long as we have 
cabinets of this complexion. And, 
most unfortunately, our Prime Minis- 
ter, who financed the White generals 
in 1920, is the most conspicuous of 
the British enemies of Russia. 

Now I will not suggest that we de- 
pose Mr. Churchill and replace him 
by Sir Stafford. That might frighten 
the United States, where they have 
been just as stupid as we about Russia 
until Japan made them think twice 
about it. I therefore remind Russia 
that Mr. Churchill was the first British 
statesman who dared to say that 
Lenin was a great man, just as I 
sometimes remind my own country- 
men that it was Mr. Churchill’s re- 
volt against the Black and Tan terror 
that hastened the creation of the Irish 
Free State. It would ease the situa- 


tion, and incidentally help Sir Staf- 
ford’s mission in Moscow, if the P.M. 
could say a word to make it clear that 
he accepts the socialism of Russia just 
as he accepts the republicanism of the 
United States, and that the hatchet of 
1920 is buried. Also, that the idiots 
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who keep calling Stalin a blood-stained 
monster will be shot. 

And when he has found out which 
members of his Cabinet are worse 
than useless, he can replace them 
quietly with known friends of Russia. 

All games must be played according 
to rules or they cannot be played at 
all. What are the rules in the case 
of an ally who makes a separate 
peace? When Russia was our ally, 
and the Bolshevist Government made 
a separate peace with Germany, we 
made war on Russia without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. Why have we not 
done so in the case of European 
France? This would have given us 
the right to capture the French fleet, 
possibly without firing a shot; for the 
French captains (to say nothing of 
their crews) would have to choose be- 
tween surrendering to Mr. Hitler or 
surrendering to us. It was up to us to 
force this choice on them; for they 
could not, as we demanded, have 
sailed into English ports on their own 
initiative (such things are not done in 
the Service); so at present we have 
no right to touch them until they are 
manned with German crews under the 
German flag, as they surely will be 
when Mr. Hitler has gone through 
the form of purchasing them from the 
French, say for a penny each. I do not 
profess to be an expert; but for the 
life of me I cannot see how we can 
treat European France as a neutral 
power now that she is Hitlerized. Such 
Gilbertian complications as may arise 
from a pro forma declaration of war 
on a country for which we shall be 
fighting our hardest are negligible as 
against the very dangerous advantages 
which a unilateral and quite fictitious 
neutrality gives to the enemy. It 
really seems a pity that I was not 
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Prime Minister at 12:35 that night 
when the French signed. Had I been, 
England would have been officially at 
war with the French at 12:40. 


I FEAR (and hope) I shall never 
be Prime Minister. For the mo- 
ment we are at war all the most 
foolish people in the country class me 
as Public Enemy Number One; and 
the Government takes advantage of 
this to suppress me. The Minister of 
Information cancels my _ broadcast, 
and forbids the publication of an in- 
terview with me. The reason, as far 
as reason can be attributed to that 
Ministry, is that I see beforehand, 
for periods varying from a week 


to twenty years, what circumstances 
will oblige the Government to do; 
and to blurt out such things is 
contrary to the safe policy of always 
confronting the public with the fait 
accompli, after exhausting every de- 
vice of concealment until it is too late 
for the public to do anything but ac- 
cept the irremediable situation. I do 
not demur to this policy; there is a 
great deal to be said for it considering 
how dangerously ignorant most of us 
are in political affairs. Still, I want 
my particular congregation to know 
that the reason I do not make the 
pronouncements they expect from me 
on questions of the hour is simply 
that the police won’t let me. 





—Daily Herald, London 














The Battle for America is now on, 
and it will be fought with ballots 


Political Parties 
Choose Generals 


By LUTHER A. HUSTON 


RELIMINARY skirmishing 
Porc a political campaign 

that will be more bitterly fought 
and more important to the future of 
government in this country than any 
since Lincoln gained the Presidency 
in the elections of 1860, is under way 
and gaining momentum daily. 

It is a battle between two strong 
men who dislike each other. There 
will be others in the fight, of course, 
but their recorded place in history 
will be comparable to that of the aides 
of Genghis Khan. The issue in this 
campaign is Franklin D. Roosevelt 
vs. Wendell L. Willkie. The fact that 
they fight as the leaders of the Dem- 
ocratic and the Republican parties 
does not by any means signify that 
great party principles are at stake. 

Parties, in this campaign, are sec- 
ondary: candidates are primary. The 
fact that party emblems will be waved 
and party platitudes mouthed by a 
thousand political orators, does not 
alter the fact that when the voters go 
to the polls in November they will not 
be deciding whether they want the 


Democrats or the Republicans to con- 
trol the government but whether they 
want Franklin Roosevelt or Wendell 
Willkie in the White House. 

Paradoxically, the major issue of 
each candidate and each party is 
basically the same. Mr. Roosevelt 
and his followers contend that the 
only way to preserve democracy and 
make it work is to keep them in power. 
Mr. Willkie and his supporters assert 
that the New Deal has scuttled tne 
“American way of life’ and that the 
only way to save and preserve the 
democratic heritage of the nation is 
to turn the Rooseveltian “rascals” 
out. 

The situation thus arising is a con- 
comitant of the trends that mani- 
fested themselves in the recent party 
conventions at Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. It gives rise to the question of 
whether the party system, long cher- 
ished as the essence and the bulwark 
of the political life of a democracy, 
any longer fulfills that function and, 
therefore, whether it is destined to 
survive. 
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Some who attended the Philadel- 
phia and Chicago conclaves felt that 
perhaps they were seeing the party 
system as it has prevailed since the 
establishment of this Republic, func- 
tioning for the last time in the historic 
nrocess of choosing a Presidential 
candidate. Elements of dictatorship, 
they perceived, were present at each 
convention. Unbossed conventions 
of course, are more likely to be a rea- 
sonably pure expression of democracy, 
but the unbossed convention is a 
theory rather than a fact. At Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, many felt, the 
hand of the boss was so heavy that it 
threatened to choke to death a tra- 
ditionally fundamental democratic 
process. 

Perhaps, if the yardstick of bossism 
is applied to this year’s conventions, 
the position of the national political 
convention in the democracy of today, 
and its probable position in the future, 
may be clearer. 


WE will take the Republican affair 
at Philadelphia first, chiefly be- 
cause it was held first. There are two 
viewpoints regarding this convention. 
One is that in nominating Wendell 
Willkie as its candidate for President, 
democracy got the best break in this 
convention that it has had since 1896 
when William Jennings Bryan, just a 
political puppy, growled about crowns 
of thorns and crosses of gold and 
walked off with the bone that several 
stalwart Democratic dogs had their 
eyes on. Those who espouse this view- 
point argue that if the Philadelphia 
convention had been bossed, Willkie 
would have had about the same chance 
of being nominated as Governor Har- 
lan J. Bushfield of South Dakota, 


whose name also was offered to the 
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delegates as the Moses who could 
lead them out of New Deal bondage. 
To those who hold the opposite 
premise, all this is just plain baloney. 
Wall Street, they say, was the boss of 
the Republican pow-wow and a party 
long subservient to the clink of gold 
and the call of capital, heard its mas- 
ter’s voice and did its bidding. New 
Dealers who, in the light of what hap- 
pened at Chicago, may be fairly said 
to speak at times with the voice of 
Franklin, will tell you that if you do 
not believe that Willkie was a Wall 
Street hot dog, wrapped in a holding 
company bun and smeared with utili- 
ties mustard, that was crammed down 
the throats of office-hungry delegates 
by rapacious capitalists, you are too 
gullible even to think about politics. 
Neither viewpoint is correct. They 
are as wide of the mark as the idea 
that the nomination of Willkie was a 
sort of political cyclone that struck the 
old line G. O. P. stalwarts before they 
had time to take to the storm cellar. 
The nomination of Willkie had its 
genesis in a line of political thinking 
that was developing long before he 
came over the political horizon. This 
was that if the two-party political sys- 
tem was to be preserved, the defeat of 
President Roosevelt if he sought a 
third term must be encompassed, 
coupled with the conviction that if the 
United States had reached a point 
where only one man could solve her 
problems there was not much use in 
clinging to even a pretense of democ- 
racy. Those who thought along these 
lines began to express themselves 
through various media: eventually 
they began casting about for someone 
who could win a campaign predicated 
upon those ideas. Willkie became 
aware of the forces that were at work 
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and of the need for a leader and 
cashed in on the situation. 

Once Willkie decided to go after 
the Presidential plum, however, he 
was a cyclone. He did hit the Phila- 
delphia convention with tornadic im- 
pact and blew down the opposition as 
a prairie “twister’’ flattens a wheat- 
field. 

When Willkie went into action at 
Philadelphia he was not a boss. Be- 
fore the convention was over he was 
the boss of his party, not because he 
had the political power to bludgeon 
his way to the nomination or because 
predatory plutocrats pulled puppet 
strings and made the delegates dance, 
but because he did a job of high-pres- 
sure salesmanship and walked off with 
the order right under the noses of 
drummers who had been covering the 
territory for years. 

Thus the Philadelphia convention 
was bossed, but not in the sense in 
which that term customarily is ap- 
plied to political leadership. It was 
bossed by the voices from the gallery 
at first but later from the floor of the 
auditorium as well, that chanted ‘We 
Want Willkie” until they forced dele- 
gates not particularly reluctant but 
needing a bit of pressure to give them 
that candidate. It could hardly be 
called pure democracy in action but, 
by that yardstick we picked up a while 
ago, it probably was closer to it than 
any other convention known to this 
political generation. 

This demonstration that it is still 
possible in the United States for a 
political convention to achieve a re- 
sult on which very few people would 
have bet three days before it hap- 
pened may prove a tonic to the con- 
vention system. It may convince some 
that the system is worth saving. 


September 


Nonetheless the shows which the 
Republicans put on in Philadelphia 
and the Democrats in Chicago had 
almost all the other characteristics of 
a political process which seems ill-ad- 
justed to the tempo of the era. At 
times they were dull; at times futile; 
at times ludicrous. 

It is hard to convince an efficient- 
minded observer of the present day 
that it is necessary to let a cross-roads 
orator work himself into a lather ex- 
tolling the supposititious merits of a 
home-grown statesman who has no 
more chance of being nominated than 
Haile Selassie. It is doubly hard to 
find a logical reason for three or four 
seconding speeches of the same futile 
nomination. While these things go 
on, the dreary moments come in the 
best of conventions. The favorite-son 
idea may be an excellent asset in po- 
litical horse trading but it slows down 
the action in a national convention to 
a degree that ought to annoy, but 
probably does not, the recipient of the 
fulsome oratorical tributes. 

The sight of grown men and women 
cheering frantically because some 
adenoidal Demosthenes reminds them 
that the Declaration of Independence 
was signed in the city wherein they are 
meeting to save the nation from a fate 
far worse than threatened the early 
Colonists hardly can be taken as proof 
that sanity rules in the American poli- 
tical world. 


HAT yardstick we were using 

becomes virtually useless when 
applied to the Democratic convention 
in Chicago. The delegates to that 
convention knew they were free to 
nominate any candidate they chose, so 
long as his name was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. They knew they were at 
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liberty to write into the party plat- 
form any plank they wished so long 
as it expressed the policies of the New 
Deal. They did not quite believe it 
at first but they found out that they 
could pick any candidate for vice 
president they wanted and it is not 
necessary to recall to those who read 
newspaper dispatches from the con- 
vention hall the purely democratic 
process by which they selected Henry 
A. Wallace. ? 

So, of course, the “mystery voice” 
of Tom Garry, superintendent of Chi- 
cago’s sewers, that boomed from the 
cavernous recesses of the Stadium to 
tell the delegates that ‘the Whole 
World Wants Roosevelt’”’ was simply 
a channel provided by Mayor Ed Kel- 
ley to afford a free political soul an 
opportunity to express his innermost 
convictions. And the quiet word that 
was passed from the thick-carpeted 
rooms in luxury hotels occupied by 
high administrative officials that those 
sensitive patriots whose task it is to 
decide who gets a political job or 
keeps the one he’s got might be deeply 
hurt if a record ballot revealed that 
votes had been cast for earnest but 
misguided men who thought that they 
might be better leaders of Democracy 
than the anointed one could not be 
likened even remotely to what one 
spectator called the tactics of the 
Camorrista. 

Any New Dealer will tell you that 
the democratic waters of the Chi- 
cago convention were pure and unde- 
filed, hence the question of the effect 
of that gathering upon the future of 
the traditional American method of 
selecting its Presidential candidates 
cannot be raised by those whose mo- 
tives are not evil. So we do not raise 
it here. 


POLITICAL PARTIES CHOOSE GENERALS 
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The fact remains, however, that in 
the light of this year’s political con- 
ventions the belief is spreading that, 
if the country escapes dictatorship un- 
der which all cherished political insti- 
tutions would disappear, some reform 
of the convention system is necessary 
to preserve the purity of its functions. 
This sentiment has not yet crystal- 
lized to a point where definite pro- 
posals have been put forward. Per- 
haps suggestions may begin to appear 
when the result of the November elec- 
tions is known, for upon the outcome 
of those elections hinge other grave 
questions as to the future course of 
American democracy. 

A fair appraisal of the present 
trend of thought would seem to be 
that the convention process is basi- 
cally sound and democratic. There- 
fore the answer as to whether it de- 
serves to survive would be in the af- 
firmative. Its procedure, however, 
should be reformed so that the flub- 
dub would be eliminated: the real busi- 
ness of the convention conducted more 
efficiently. 

This reform is hardly possible so 
long as conventions are allotted to 
cities who bid huge sums for them in 
the expectation that they will get 
their money back through expendi- 
tures of delegates and others who at- 
tend. The suggestion that the ex- 
penses of the convention be paid from 
federal funds might be one answer 
to this problem. 


HE idea that conventions ever 

will be entirely unbossed is too 
chimerical to be entertained. Boss- 
ism, in fact, is not necessarily incon- 
sistent with democracy. It depends 
upon how the power of the boss is 
exercised. 








Self-preservation advises forgetting 
grievances against the United States 


Mexico States 


Her Position 


Translated from Hoy, Mexico, D. F., Liberal Weekly Magazine 


remains exclusively European, 

we Mexicans have the indisput- 
able right to bestow our sympathies 
on any of the belligerents. But as 
soon as any one country of the New 
World takes an active part in the con- 
flict, we will be compelled to sacrifice 
those sympathies to national necessi- 
ties. The United States is advancing 
fatally and inexorably toward war, 
and Mexico is going to be obliged to 
define its destiny. 

When President Roosevelt insisted 
on adjusting the economy of his coun- 
try by squandering thousands of mil- 
lions of dollars, he impressed us as 
being a dreamer with no sense of 
reality, a short-sighted statesman who 
would leave his country far more dis- 
organized than it was in March 1933. 
But since last September, when he 
asked for an immediate change of the 
Neutrality Law to make it possible to 
send supplies to France and England, 
he showed that he had a clear vision 
of events. By that act alone he placed 


S O LONG as the European war 


himself at the head of all North 
American statesmen. He saw war 
coming, inevitably, and instead of 
avoiding the issue, he met it with ener- 
getic resolution. 

In examining his character closely, 
it must be taken into consideration 
that the people of the United States 
represent more than those of any 
other nation the type which Herbert 
Spencer classified as “industrial,” and 
they are, consequently, irreconcilable 
enemies of war. Everything goes to 
make the United States love peace 
above all: its traditions, its customs, 
its constitutional life and, especially, 
its bitter experience in the previous 
World War. It entered that war in 
1917 not as the result of its own ex- 
pressed will but because of the au- 
thoritarian character of its President. 
Mr. Woodrow Wilson knew that he 
did not have to consult the masses in 
making the break. He got Congress 
to declare war and then faced the peo- 
ple with the fait accompli. 

President Roosevelt advances 
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toward war in the opposite way. In- 
stead of surprising the people with an 
irretrievable situation, he has pre- 
pared them slowly, so that finally the 
momentous decision will come from 
the great mass of the nation. Hardly 
ten months ago all North Americans 
were pacifists—to such an extreme 
that they tied their hands with a Neu- 
trality Law which prevented them 
from selling war materials to any of 
the belligerents. This law was absurd, 
because it was equivalent to a re- 
nunciation by the United States, 
through fear, of the integrity of its 
sovereignty. It is one thing to work 
against a danger, but it is an entirely 
different matter to flee from it. He 
who flees loses at once both his force 
and his honor. 

This Roosevelt understood, and at 
the very moment that Hitler laid his 
conquering claw on Poland, he pre- 
sented a modification of the law to 
Congress. Of course, in order not to 
offend the pacifist idiosyncrasy of his 
people, he declared himself an enemy 
of all armed conflicts. But very subtly, 
in condemning the war, he also con- 
demned unjustified aggression, and 
thus he has sown among his com- 
patriots the seed of a growing aver- 
sion to the German dictator. In the 
meantime, events in Europe opened 
the eyes of those deluded persons who 
had faith in International Law. The 
aggressions in Norway, Denmark, 
Belgium, Holland, and Luxemburg 
shook the people out of their 
lethargy; and once their eyes were 
open, North Americans began to con- 
sider that a country rich in material 
wealth but unarmed is an irresistible 
temptation to the insatiable greed of 
aggressors. 

The lightning invasion of Belgium 
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and Holland finally awakened them 
completely. The surrender of half a 
million Dutch soldiers who did not 
even have a chance to fight and the 
terrific disaster of Flanders revealed 
to North Americans the grave danger 
they were incurring of being crushed 
by surprise. Roosevelt seized the 
proper moment to arm to the teeth. 
He demanded and obtained from 
Congress $1,800,000,000 for the 
manufacture of airplanes and other 
war materials, and $1,000,000,000 
more to enlarge the Army. On the 
demand of Admiral Stark, another 
$4,000,000,000 was obtained to build 
the Navy of the United States to a 
size greater than that of any other in 
the world. Roosevelt also secured 
from Congress permission to sell to 
England all war materials not needed 
for American defence. 

All this has been done with the un- 
questioned support of public opinion, 
which shows that the country is pro- 
gressing toward war, not because 
Roosevelt is pushing it in that direc- 
tion but because it is the will of the 
nation. With the help of circum- 
stances, the President has succeeded 
in less than ten months in convincing 
his people that war with the totali- 
tarian powers of Europe is fatally in- 
evitable. 


ND what will Mexico do when its 

powerful neighbor joins in this 
dreadful adventure? We must begin 
with the realization that if in Europe 
the conflict is between England and 
Germany, in the New World the only 
possible struggle is for or against the 
United States. Beyond the Atlantic 
there may be many contending groups 
and aspirations, but here in America 
there can be only two sides: he who is 
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not a friend of the United States must 
perforce be its enemy. 

What will Mexico do? Mexicans 
remember with resentment all the raw 
deals which we have received from our 
neighboring republic since we began 
life as an independent nation. Many 
keep a rigorous account of all the 
wrongs which began with the per- 
nicious influence of Mr. Poinsett 
[Joel R. Poinsett, Secretary of War 
under Van Buren], with the stirring 
up of our internal quarrels, followed 
by the detachment of the State of 
Texas, and culminating in the unjust 
war of 1846 which had no other pur- 
pose than that of robbing us of half 
our territory. Later, there were the 
new mutilation of Mesilla, the attack 
on the port of Veracruz in 1914, the 
invasion of the State of Chihuahua by 
General Pershing in 1916, the Trea- 
ties of Bucareli, where North Amer- 
ican interests won the legitimate 
property titles of Mexicans. We re- 
member the airplanes and other war 
materials which were delivered to 
General Obregon to destroy the will 
of the people and to crush the De la 
Huerta rebellion and impose General 
Calles on us as President; and Am- 
bassador Morrow’s friendship with 
the latter, which made it possible for 
him to enslave the whole nation with 
impunity for ten long years. All these 
wrongs reveal that the Mexican peo- 
ple have more than enough motives to 
hold resentment against a country 
which has done them so much injus- 
tice. A few times—though very few, 
certainly—the wrong has been done 
deliberately in order to reap advan- 
tages. But in the majority of cases it 
has been due to the ignorance and the 
lack of vision of the officials who ran 
the foreign policy of the United 
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States. However, even if the ma- 
jority of them have been involuntary, 
they have taken on an irreparable 
character for our unfortunate coun- 
try. There is certainly reason for the 
words attributed to our greatest 
statesman: “Poor Mexico, so far 
from God and so near to the United 
States!” 

With what has gone before, no one 
should be astonished that many thou- 
sands (and perhaps millions) of 
Mexicans are averse to the very 
thought of uniting with the United 
States in this moment of crisis for all 
peoples. Nevertheless, nothing can 
be gained by recalling old mistakes 
which cannot be corrected and faults 
which cannot be repaired. The un- 
deniable fact is that as long as we can- 
not emigrate to other parts of the 
planet—since they are already occu- 
pied—we cannot free overselves from 
the obligations imposed on us by 
geography. We areirretrievably 
bound to the interests of our formid- 
able neighbor and so, whether we 
want to or not, must get along with 
her. A century and a quarter of ex- 
perience teaches us that our foreign 
policy must be directed to harmonize 
and not counteract that of the United 
States. 

It is clear, of course, that the gal- 
lery demands something else. In 
South America and in Spain there are 
plenty of people who hope that Mexi- 
co will rise against the United States, 
something like Athens and Sparta op- 
posing the Persian invasion. They 
are under the illusion that our coun- 
try could fight against the Anglo- 
Saxon Power as Rome fought against 
the expansionist imperialism of Carth- 
age. They point out to us the ampu- 
tation of Panama from Colombia, the 
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armed intervention of Santo Domin- 
go, the drama of Haiti, the assassina- 
tion of Sandino in Nicaragua and 
many other tragedies which spiritu- 
ally divide the United States and 
Spanish America. These romantic 
people in South America want Mexi- 
co to become the protective wall for 
Latin America, and so they exagger- 
ate our abilities, they overlook our 
defects and insist on believing that 
Mexico is a country of invincible 
strength, capable of the most daring 
enterprises, a nation of liberators, 
ready to climb the Golgotha and let 
itself be crucified for the sake of the 
oppressed races. 


A this is very fine, but tragic 
experience teaches us that, though 
one could count in millions those who 
encourage us to enter a struggle, no 
one remains on our side in the terrible 
moment of liquidating the responsi- 
bility. In 1848, when we were com- 
pelled to sign the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe, relinquishing Texas, no other 
country accompanied us to this melan- 
choly Calvary. Fifteen years later, 
when Mexico fought against the 
armies of Napoleon III, it was again 
alone, tragically alone. At the end 
of 1865, the President of the United 
States invoked the Monroe Doctrine 
to demand the withdrawal of the in- 
vaders, not so much to free our coun- 
try as to free his own from the danger 
of having as a near neighbor a dynas- 
tic government intimately allied with 
a European power. 

When, in 1914, Veracruz was bom- 
barded by the navy under Admiral 
Fletcher and occupied by the forces 
of General Funston, what nation in 
the world rose to help Mexico? Ar- 
gentina, Brazil and Chile intervened, 


not with vibrant protests, but as 
friendly mediators. They tried to 
avoid greater humiliation of Mexico 
(for which we should always be grate- 
ful), but they also gave the United 
States the opportunity to get out of 
the mess into which Wilson had put 
her. Two years later, when Wilson 
gave the order to invade the State of 
Chihuahua and sent a punitive expe- 
dition after Villa, we found ourselves 
again, as always, alone. 

In recalling these bitter truths we 
are not trying to demonstrate the 
egoism of other nations. Nobody 
helped us because nobody had the 
means to do so. We do it to point 
out that no one has a right to demand 
heroic gestures from Mexico which 
will not and cannot be supported by 
the other countries of the New 
World. The least that a soldier who 
risks his life in a daring adventure can 
ask is that the other soldiers in his 
battalion appreciate his sacrifice and 
do as much themselves, if necessary. 
Well, in the army of Spanish America 
there is nobody who can maintain a 
heroic position against the United 
States. 

Let us face facts: now is not the 
time for a struggle against the United 
States but for harmony with her. The 
most elementary instinct of self-pre- 
servation advises us not to oppose at 
this moment the Anglo-Saxon colossus 
which is now rapidly making prepara- 
tions to affirm its power. 

The United States will go to war 
under very different conditions from 
those of 1917. Then it felt secure in 
‘its territory, which could not be 
reached offensively by the Old World. 
That is no longer so. The fantastic 
progress of aviation has reduced the 
width of oceans, and although the 
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danger of invasion is today remote, 
it is by no means impossible. In 1917, 
the North American people fought 
for the freedom of the seas; that is, 
for the right to trade outside their 
own territory. Now they are prepar- 
ing to fight for their very existence, 
which they consider threatened. 

It was easy in 1917 for a Carranza 
to flirt with Kaiser Wilhelm of Ger- 
many. The Government at Washing- 
ton knew that Mexico’s President 
could do nothing to help the Germans 
or hurt the United States. There 
were no fifth columns then, and the 
whole affair was nothing but fire- 
works. Now it is different. The in- 
ternational position of Mexico can be 


of vital importance, so it should not 
surprise us if one day the United 
States State Department asks us to de- 
fine our position clearly in a form 
which will leave no doubt. And a repe- 
tition of Carranza’s antics now would 
be suicidal. 


E CANNOT avoid the dilem- 

ma, either for or against the 
United States. And, as we refuse to 
hide behind cowardly euphemisms, we 
do not hesitate to recommend to all 
Mexicans that they should forget the 
grievances of the past (at least, in 
these tragic moments of danger) and 
decide for the United States. Any- 
thing else would be a stupid sacrifice. 


AT NIGHT 


By STEPHEN SPENDER 


During day’s foursquare light 

All is measured by sight from the 
outside, 

Windows know the relativity of 
clothes, 

‘On their scaffolding of world. 

But at night 

Structures are melted in a soft pond 

‘Of darkness up to the stars. 

‘The mind swims, full of lamps, 

Among foundations of the epoch. 

Clothes fade to the blank curtains 

Night draws over the blaze of flesh. 

‘The heart—surrounded by money, 

Loaded with a house, and hub-like 

Centering spokes of fashionable 
change— 

Grows dizzy at uncertainty, 

At life longer than single lives, 

At an opening out of spaces 

Revealing stars more numerous 

‘Than the overcrowded populace. 

Every social attribute gained 

Falls into the Milky Way. 


The questions so long hidden 

Behind the answers of the present 

Rise like ghosts from dead places. 

Into the hand of one moment 

There pour the past races 

With eyes opening on plains like 
flowers, 

And the nations to come after 

Distant as one point of death dis- 
missed 

To an unthinkable future, 

Crushed into the bones of now 

Knit in a single skin of loneliness. 

Oh but the “I” might glide 

Here into another such “I,” 

Double of its own nakedness; 

The heart in the heart of darkness 
find 

Stretching from naked birth to naked 

Death, like a mind behind the mind, 

Its own inconsolable cry 

Which the covering day 

Of achievement cannot hide. 


—From New Statesman and Nation, London 
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FEW of us who were gradu- 
Aes from American universi- 

ties this spring had jobs wait- 
ing. Some of us found work readily 
enough a few days after Commence- 
ment. Others are still searching. 

And all of us, whether or not we 
like to admit it are puzzled. Not 
scared, exactly, or hysterical—just 
slightly bewildered. We have sud- 
denly been pitched into a world of 
confusion that seems overnight to 
have lost its sense of values. 

The question of human values, of 
course, represents a pretty abstract 
problem with which the average col- 
lege graduate of 1940 does not pri- 
marily concern himself. Not unnatu- 
rally, he is more vitally interested in 
tackling the realistic issue of earning a 
living. Yet in the back of his mind, 
he realizes that the question ‘Whither 
human values?” which might also be 
phrased ‘Whither human beings?” 
holds real significance today in his pur- 
suit of security. For what use is there 
to start building for the future if there 
can be no reasonable assurance that 
the future will prove firm enough to 
support the structure? 

Most of us who left college this 
June were born in the years imme- 
diately following the last world con- 
flict. The Allies’ declaration of war 
against Germany last September was 
our first experience with war on a 
large scale. 

We had been either too young or 
too adolescent to appreciate the be- 


Cry for Help 


By WALLACE S. DOOLEY 





ginnings of the Japanese invasion of 
China, the significance of Spain’s 
bloody civil war, the Chaco dispute in 
South America, or even I] Duce’s con- 
quest of Ethiopia. 

We had, of course, heard our 
elders discuss the Munich settlement, 
and later on we debated the plight of 
the Czechs in bull sessions before the 
fraternity hearth. But it all seemed 
vaguely remote from our lives, not a 
bit as important as jobs, the future, 
women, prospects for Saturday’s foot- 
ball game, and the latest campus 
scandal. 

Nine-tenths of us took the Ameri- 
can form of government for granted. 
We had no doubts of its powers of 
survival. Had anyone suggested that 
perhaps our democracy—or our re- 
publicanism—might not be invulner- 
able, we should have scoffed right- 
eously and branded him a propaganda- 
minded Red. This, we felt, should 
effectively reduce him to miserable 
shame and render his remarks 
impotent. 

In about the same ratio we loathed 
communism—without bothering to in- 
vestigate the principles of true com- 
munism, a far cry from the autocratic 
bolshevism of Russia today—hated 
nazism, were suspicious of socialism, 
and genuinely pitied the Italian living 
under the iron heel of fascism. 

Our remaining 10 per cent, our so- 
called “liberal” colleagues—an elastic 
term blanketing all from the most 
frenzied anarchist to the undergrad- 
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uate who subscribed to New Masses 
—scornfully denounced us as being 
“smugly satisfied” with our lot. Prob- 
ably we were. And why not? Cer- 
tainly we received all life’s benefits 
without much work to insure their 
delivery. 


E HAD been taught to abhor 

war. We understood that hu- 
mankind had risen above mortal com- 
bat as a means of settling its disputes. 
We may not actually have believed 
this in full measure, but it was a com- 
forting reflection and we bathed our 
minds in it without questioning. Our 
parents or our teachers pointed with 
pride to the League of Nations at 
Geneva, a shining monument to man’s 
new humanity to man. Sometimes we 
asked them why the United States 
had not joined the League. The only 
answer was that we Americans did 
not trust the Europeans, that we 
Americans were afraid it would be 
our lot to police the whole world if we 
lent ourselves to any alliance like the 
League of Nations. Sometimes this 
explanation seemed strangely incon- 
sistent with our notion of a brother- 
hood of men. 

Often it became difficult for us to 
understand. When we went to college 
we met young men and women from 
all parts of the world. Students from 
Japan studied side by side with men 
from China. German boys worked in 
the laboratories of our chemistry de- 
partments and played baseball after- 
ward with English and French lads. 
The campus Cosmopolitan club 
housed fiery Mexicans and Czechs, 


Turks and Poles. With them all we 


got along without a hint of trouble. 
Existence of a brotherhood of men 
seemed easy to believe then. And we 
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were quite willing to accept our elders’ 
advice to abhor war. Life was com- 
fortably routine. Our _ instructors 
urged us to become more international 
minded, and explained that uncom fort- 
able ructions appeared near the sur- 
face in Europe. 

But our bull sessions still dealt 
mostly with mysterious woman, the 
rival merits of Benny Goodman and 
Tommy Dorsey, football, and jobs. 
During the summer vacations our 
fathers had told us business was 
better, and that if we could only get 
a Republican in the White House in 
1940, industry would surely boom. 

The scale of human values ap- 
peared comfortably intact in those 
days. We didn’t give the future much 
thought. Life would go on pretty 
much as usual, the undergraduate fig- 
ured. Commencement, work, mar- 
riage to some Dream Girl, a home, 
and retirement at sixty-five inter- 
spersed with class reunions and fine 
Saturday afternoons on the golf links. 
It was all quite simple, we assured 
ourselves. 

Of course the disturbing rumblings 
from Europe had grown a bit louder, 
and a few men just back from the 
Continent told reporters when they 
boarded their liners off Quarantine 
that the United States had better look 
to its defensive armaments. They at- 
tracted scant attention in our circles. 
We were struggling with more im- 
portant questions. 

Those of us enrolled in political 
science curricula found that our 
courses in international law covered 
wartime jurisprudence, but that the 
first semester was devoted to discus- 
sion of international law in time of 
peace. Then, if anyone were sufh- 
ciently interested, he could continue 
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during the second semester with the 
study of the wartime law of nations. 
The impression received was that this 
phase of the course was not of much 
importance to the college man at the 
moment, however. 

We dabbled in economics and 
glanced at international trade in pass- 
ing, intending to come back to this 
later. It would wait, we thought. On 
the side we took a flier in Sociology 5, 
a new course in human relations that 
the university register dubbed “The 
Family.” We were preparing for the 
future in terms we understood. 

Life continued on this even keel al- 
most all summer between our junior 
and senior years. It was a pleasant, 
restful holiday. Some of us visited 
the Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition at San Francisco and saw the 
elaborate displays of the neighborly 
Pacific nations. Others went to New 
York and marveled at the World of 
Tomorrow. 

September dawned flaming red. It 
was one year after Munich, when 
Chamberlain returned to Downing 
street confident of peace in our time. 
Poland had capitulated by the time 
we were back at school for rush week 
and the start of the fall term. Jokingly 
we asked the boys in advanced Re- 
serve Officer Training Corps’ units 
how soon they would be leaving for 
training camp. A student newspaper 
poll revealed an overwhelming num- 
ber of our fellows favored the Allied 
cause, but that an even greater per- 
centage thought we should remain 
aloof from war. About 80 per cent 
believed the Allies could win the war 
without trouble or help. 

We lost ourselves in the football 
season and new campus romances, 
watched the alumni return to try 
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vainly to pick up threads of college 
life, picked our all-conference teams 
and settled back for Thanksgiving va- 
cation at home. Europe was quiet. It 
was a phony war, we heard. This new 
war was not to be like the old. It was 
to be an economic war rather than a 
military combat. No one would get 
hurt and it would soon be over, a 
bloodless victory for the Allies. 
There was no criticism of the Ger- 
man people. They were a fine lot of 
men and women. Too bad they had 





5 


the misfortune to be led by a maniac. ) 


— rushed through air- 
tight neutrality legislation. We 
were too occupied with plans for 
Christmas to ask ourselves, why? 

Russian invasion of Finland stun- 
ned our varied campuses. For the 
first time we knew bitterness toward a 
nation. Many of us cried loudly for 
financial aid for the stricken Finns. 
Others attemped to keep the thought 
of neutrality uppermost in their minds, 
and firmly opposed any extension of 
assistance. The so-called “‘liberals” on 
the campus stuttered. The student 
newspaper wrote, “The American 
Student Union, we believe, has not yet 
decided if it were invasion or a Sun- 
day School picnic that inadvertently 
got out of hand.” 

As thousands of Finns died in the 
snow of their homeland, and other 
thousands of Russians fell with them, 
the scale of values began to lose its 
comfortable stability. When the Nazi 
blitzkrieg struck the Scandinavian 
nations and plunged on into the Low 
countries, we wondered. And at com- 
mencement time, the German army 
pounded at the very gates of Paris. 

Some of us then tried to hearken 
back to the immediate past and 
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tighten up our loose thinking. We had 
started in September with the abhor- 
rence of war very real and the broth- 
erhood of men firmly accepted. We 
had voted in countless polls to remain 
neutral in the European war. We had 
said we believed the Allies entirely 
capable of victory. 

We had felt that our democracy— 
our republicanism—was secure for all 
time, and that the United States was 
safely out of the zone of conflict. We 
had believed Americans had plenty of 
domestic problems to solve before 
looking for trouble overseas. We 
were not isolationists, we argued, and 
certainly not dogmatic pacifists. We 
were, instead, merely exercising un- 
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emotional common sense. Then 
human values had not seemed threat- 
ened. The things we prized most and 
accepted without question had not 
seemed in danger. We could—and 
did—separate and classify our 
thoughts. We were satisfied that we 
knew what was right, what was good, 
and what was evil. 

But now suddenly all had changed. 
It was as if a curtain had swiftly been 
lifted from in front of a cage of rag- 
ing beasts, rushing back and forth in 
ceaseless motion trampling without 
heed over our pretty thought-classi- 
fications, snarling and tearing their 
way through our standard of human 
values without pity. 

The chaotic scene before our eyes 
in confusion. With the 
crumbling of Paris, realization struck 
in full force that life as we understood 
and accepted it was disappearing 
from the continent, and dictatorship 
of the breed we had hissed so vehe- 
mently and yet so smugly in our bull 
sessions was in the ascendancy. 

We sat through commencement ex- 
ercises with the text of President 
Roosevelt’s Charlottesville speech 
running through our minds. Italy had 
entered the arena and the United 
States pledged itself to help the Allies 
in full measure. 

No longer did we jokingly ask the 
ROTC men when they were leaving 
for camp. We learned that students 
in political science courses in interna- 
tional law next fall would find the 
study of wartime law of nations re- 
placing the discussion of peacetime 
codes as the first semester necessity. 

We were badly confused. Even 
those of us who found work a few 
days after Commencement and those 
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taking off cap and gown, were con- 
fused. Those who are still searching 
for work to do were more bewildered. 


‘¢‘XOULD the comradeship between 
the German, the Englishman and 
the Frenchman at the university have 
been false? Was the Russian youth 
we knew a “demon” from another 
world? Were the Japanese and 
Chinese students working together 
in Engineering hall pursuing a path 
that is fictitious? Was the theorist 
Karl Marx right in his nineteenth- 
century prediction that the system of 
capitalism would hurl itself to a final 
doom in the throes of a cataclysmic 
war of horror? Is the philosophy of 
Oswald Spengler the true voice of 
‘men? Must war be inevitable and is it 
glorious? 

What are the real human values if 
life and ways of living can be snuffed 
out so carelessly and so quickly ? Must 
the price of these values be the death 
of each generation on the fidld of 
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battle? What can we as young men 
do to restore to stability those human 
values we still believe worthwhile? 
Must we compromise? Is it, para-' 
doxically, only through entry into war 
ourselves and destruction for the mo- 
ment of all we hold dear, that this 
can be accomplished? , 

These are the doubts that hang like 
the sword of Damocles above our 
heads. 

We are not afraid. We are con- 
cerned. 


E HAVE confidence in our 

form of government and in our 
pattern of life. But we, the Class of 
1940, who have taken them for 
granted and who have taken the fu- 
ture on faith too long, want now to 
bolster our confidence with answers 
to our questions. And we want to 
know—most of all—what are the 
human values we should cling to in 
this new world of confusion we are 
entering today. 


ULYSSES . 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


There was a high ship sailed the main, 
Masts to the stars sailed she: 
Not a wraith of foam ’neath her figurehead shone 


So still was the sea. 


Happier the landsman with care distraught 

Than mariners winds may cheat, 

While the mouths of the guileful sea-maids chaunt 
Lament, and the sea-bells beat 


A solemn resounding knell, and call 
Their souls from their bodies, and wake 
A thirst in the eyes no beauty on earth 
Hath power to slake. 


—Spectator, London 


An 


The Dilemma 


emigré foreign minister predicts 
that whoever wins, Italy must lose 


of the Fascists 


By COUNT CARLO SFORZA 


Translated from J] Mondo, Italia 


HOSE of us who have pre- 

ferred a life of personal and 

national honor to the path of 
compromise have long since realized 
that our lot would be one of torment- 
ing nostalgia for Italy. We knew that 
fifteen years ago when fascism first 
became “fashionable” in Europe. We 
have had to suffer the loss of old 
friendships, to endure unnerving la- 
bor, and to subject ourselves to pro- 
longed exile abroad, where we were 
treated by most peoples as dangerous 
Bolsheviks, or at best we have had to 
endure a kind of pitying superiority 
from those about us. Indeed, they 
maintained this “superiority” toward 
us even in the face of the sheepish 
submission of the German Social 
Democrats, in 1933, to the Nazi 
hoodlums. And seemingly these peo- 
ple are even capable of preserving 
their air of condescension in France 
where groups of “patriotic pluto- 
crats” are, in fact, gloating over the 
most terrible defeat in French history; 
that defeat, they hope, will nullify all 
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the progress since the Revolution of 
1789. 

There are few humiliations we have 
not suffered. We were supported, 
however, by two compensations: one 
is the pure joy of duty accomplished 
and the possession of a clear con- 
science; and the other is our Italian 
pride in the truth that during all these 
melancholy years, anti-fascist emigrés 
everywhere (save for a few wretched 
exceptions) have remained more 
honest, united, disinterested and 
more steadfast to their ideals than 
any other exile groups—anti-Nazis, 
anti-Stalinists, the Spanish Loyalists, 
or the disinherited Poles and other 
Slavs. Traitors in our ranks of the 
Labriola stamp we can count on the 
fingers of one hand, although there 


- are still too many of them. But a far 


greater number of betrayers and back- 
sliders exist among other emigré 
groups. 

From Turin to Sicily, where the 
Fascists are despised except by those 
feeding at the party trough, there are 
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tens of thousands of Italians who, de- 
spite ferocious persecution, have kept 
their faith in the political liberalism 
that stems from the practical genius 
of Cavour and the unsullied idealism 
of Mazzini. They have preserved 
their loyalty to that school of socialism 
which, while it has been guilty per- 
haps of unavoidable errors in tactics, 
has nevertheless been responsible for 
a greater degree of social justice for 
millions of Italians. Although com- 
pelled to disavow it publicly, in their 
souls these Italians have not betrayed 
the principles of Christian democracy, 
of liberty, as the keystone of their re- 
ligious faith. 


_ anxiety today depressing 
the hearts of millions of Italians, 
because of the new perils which 
threaten our country, those of us 
exiles who have never doubted nor 
hesitated must find new sources of 
strength. More than ever before we 
must be protagonists of that spiritual 
Italian patrimony which fascism has 
denied, repudiated and obscured. By 
keeping that flame alive we may save 
not only the national honor of Italy 
but also the material interests of our 
people; and it is only we free Italians 
who can serve these ends. With heads 
erect, anti-Fascists in exile can con- 
front the rulers of what remains of 
Western Democracy, and remind 
them how, for many years, we have 
inveighed against their puerile and 
criminal pro-Fascist illusions. 

In this appeal I do not address any 
of that miserable band of French and 
British Chamberlains who, in their 
degraded souls and minds, secretly 
worshipped fascism because it “kept 
the rabble in its place’—even when 
it was plain enough that this fascism 
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harbored designs against their own 
homelands. Against these traitors we 
may even defend fascism. For while 
from Vichy and from Tory salons 
they extenuate themselves today by 
charging that they have been betrayed 
by the entrance of Rome into the war, 
that is not the truth. Despite what 
they say, fascism has never disguised 
its aims. The real traitors in France, 
as in Britain, are those who have al- 
ways drooled about the “fatherland,” 
a mouthy synonym in their hearts 
for their cash investments. 

With its pseudo-Roman oratory, 
fascism has brought our poor Italy to 
this tragic dilemma: if Britain eventu- 
ally wins, our people will be despised 
ten times more than they now are, and 
a thousand times more than are the 
Germans, for it will be said of Italian 
leaders that they cautiously awaited 
the opportune moment to join the in- 
vading Germans. On the other hand, 
if the Nazis triumph, Italy will be- 
come a German colony, and while 
we may be the nominal rulers, of ill- 
gotten Mediterranean lands, the real 
administrators and exploiters will be 
Nazis, to whom all the profits will go. 
In any event, in the case of a German 
victory, we Italians will be driven 
from that part of the Balkans where, 
by means of certain treaties and 
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agreements, I had hoped to create a 
preferred zone for our economic ex- 
pansion. 

But fascism has not known how to 
further diplomatic achievements that 
were not theatrical. Fascism required 
circus spectacles to deceive our be- 
fuddled intellectuals who, like the 
damned in Dante’s Inferno, have eyes 
only with which to look backward. 
These deluded intellectuals, who per- 
haps were the only sincere Fascists— 
because that doctrine finds a response 
in their mental ineptitude—now con- 
template with horror the abyss to 
which they have been brought by 











fascism. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, they are paralyzed with fear. 


E should not hate them; we 

should feel toward them as we 
do toward our immature brothers. Let 
us forget the past. Those among us 
exiles who saw with clarity from the 
very beginning should not luxuriate in 
sterile I-told-you-sos. We should act, 
each in his own sphere, to serve and to 
save our country, for its preservation 
is vital to Europe and the world, just 
as a free Europe is necessary for the 
independence and the prosperity of 
Italy. 





“THERE CAME A GREAT.-SPIDER...” 


—Daily Herald, London 
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Persons and Personages 


“TRAITOR’ 


From the Weltwoche, Zurich Independent Weekly, and Other Sources 


N August 2 Charles de Gaulle 
QO «= condemned to death for 

treason by the Military Tri- 
bunal of the Pétain Government, 
after being convicted on charges of 
disseminating propaganda against 
France over the British radio, dealing 
with a foreign country to promote 
action against France, inciting French 
soldiers to enter the service of a for- 
eign country and actions of a nature 
to expose France to the 
danger of reprisals. He 
was also found guilty of 
desertion and of flight to 
a foreign country in war- 
time. 

De Gaulle’s reply, 
from London, was, “I 
shall have a. settlement 
with the men of Vichy 
after the British victory,” 
and, ““The enemy will one 
day be driven from the 
soil of France. On that 
day I will submit myself 
willingly to the judgment 
of the French people.” 
In honor of his death 
sentence he issued a special message to 
all Frenchmen in Britain, which was 
printed on handbills bearing the 
French tricolor, and these were 
posted throughout England. 

Like Churchill, de Gaulle has had 
the melancholy satisfaction of having 
been proven right after his advice was 





disregarded. In his book, Vers 
Varmée de meétier, which created 
something of a sensation in military 
circles when published in 1934, he 
wrote: 

‘Tomorrow the professional army 
will roll entirely on caterpillars. Every 
army division and every reserve for- 
mation will be taken over mountains 
and passes in appropriate motorized 
vehicles. There will be no men, no 
cannon, no rifles, not a 
piece of bread which will 
not be transported this 
way. A large unit which 
leaves its position in the 
morning will be fifty 
miles from its starting 
point in the evening. It 
will need at the most an 
hour to advance over any 
kind of ground, no matter 
how bad, to take a posi- 
tion facing the enemy. It 
will be able to break the 
contact and move out of 
shooting range of the 
enemy just as fast. 

“Armies such as those 
of 1914 which are slow in their move- 
ments and strategic undertakings, have 
inadequate means of reconnoitering 
and are dependent on fixed means of 
communication, can never expose their 
flanks or their rear. The mobile divi- 
sions of the future will be free of 
these cumbersome considerations.” 
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Such writings brought de Gaulle a 
reputation as a brilliant young officer 
among military experts in both Par- 
liament and the Army, and caught the 
attention of Deputy Paul Reynaud 
who demanded, as early as 1931, a 
professional army of shock troops 
equipped with modern armored cars, 
troops which would be able to cross 
frontiers unexpectedly and make it 
possible for France to come quickly 
to the assistance of other states with 
which it made mutual-defence treaties. 

However, the supporters of a pro- 
fessional army were in a minority. 
The politicians in power did not want 
to hear of it, seeing in it a step toward 
dictatorship. The French Republic 
had long prided itself on the democ- 
racy of its army, the absence of a 
military caste. Every Frenchman, 
wealthy young men and scions of great 
families as well as peasant boys, had 
to serve his term in the army. Every 
Frenchman had some military train- 
ing but comparatively few made it 
a lifetime career. A mechanized army 
would require a large and permanent 
technical force. The idea was distaste- 
ful to the ordinary Frenchman. 

Besides, France was suffering from 
the effects of victory. When, at Ver- 
sailles, Germany was requested to de- 
liver over or destroy all her arma- 
ments, General von Seeckt, who later 
devised a large share of the new 
methods which Germany has used in 
the present war, is reported to have 
said, ‘This is a great boon for us, be- 
cause it will force us to think out new 
war methods, to create new arma- 
ments, and that alone—if nothing else 
—will enable us to build a new army 
which will be really capable of win- 
ning the coming war.” France, on the 
other hand, had found the methods of 
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1914 successful in 1918 and was not 
prepared to abandon them. 

So, when Reynaud, in 1935, intro- 
duced a billin Parliament for the crea- 
tion of ten armored and motorized 
divisions, it was promptly rejected. 
In vain, he made a tragic prophecy: 

“Let us imagine there is war to- 
morrow and Belgium is conquered. 
This has happened before. If we are 
not able to come to her assistance im- 
mediately, to help her hold her east- 
ern frontier, what will happen? Prob- 
ably, what has happened before. It is 
possible that the Belgian army will 
be pushed away from the sea, and this 
means for us 217 miles of open 
French frontiers on the north which 
we will have to defend. Is there any- 
one here who can reconcile himself 
to the prospect of our valuable north- 
ern provinces being torn again from 
our Fatherland?” 

The answer to the Reynaud-de 
Gaulle argument, from the army com- 
mission of the Chamber of Deputies, 
delivered by M. Senac, was that the 
creation of such a special corps 
“might contribute an undeniable ele- 
ment of power to the French Army,” 
but that it was neither desirable nor 
possible because it was against “‘logic 
and history.” 


EANWHILE, Hitler was pay- 

ing no attention to “logic and 
history.” L’Echo de Paris in Febru- 
ary 1936 described the composition 
of the three Panzerdivisionen— 
armored and mechanized tank divi- 
sions—which Germany had already 
organized, with three more planned. 
Each consisted of a brigade of 500 
modern tanks; one brigade of mecha- 
nized infantry; one brigade of mecha- 
nized artillery, equipped for mobility 
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on any kind of terrain and one orga- 
nized aviation squadron. The per- 
sonnel was made up of professional 
army men, career soldiers and en- 
listed graduates of the National 
Socialist automobile corps. ‘In other 
words,” wrote L’Echo, “the Reich is 
now preparing a corps of specialized 
élite ready to march at the first signal 
and having an extraordinary power of 
maneuvering and attack. . . . France 
should accept the necessary reforms 
of its military system. There is in our 
army an élite oficer [de Gaulle] who 
can supply the formula . . . but it is 
Germany who has accepted the idea 
and will use it.” 

Pierre Fervaque of Le Temps 
quotes a conversation with de Gaulle 
at that time, “‘a tall, pale young man, 
modest and unobtrusive. With a mel- 
ancholy smile, he explained, ‘I do not 
doubt that they will later accept my 
theories, but I am afraid that it will 
be very much too late.’ ’” He remained 
an obscure “tank expert” with a bee 
in his bonnet. 

In January 1940, in the course of 
the “dull war,” de Gaulle tried again. 
He sent General Gamelin a memoran- 
dum analyzing the new type of war- 
fare which Germany was waging and 
deprecating the policy of passive re- 
sistance which France was pursuing. 
The first World War, he said, had 
demonstrated the impotence of the 
system of massed armies, clashing in 
furious battles for four years without 
either side gaining appreciable 
ground. “But the power which massed 
troops are now finally losing is becom- 
ing the function of a new system. The 
fighting motor restores and multiplies 
the qualities that have always been 
the basis of the offensive. Acting in 
three dimensions, moving in each of 
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them faster than any living thing, able 
to carry great weights of arms or 
armor, it now occupies a preponderate 
place in the scale of war values and 
is ready to renew the fading art.’’ He 
felt that the only reason Hitler had 
not crushed France in September was 
because he then still lacked sufficient 
mechanical equipment, but, after the 
success of the Polish dress rehearsal, 
“If the enemy has not already formed 
a mechanical force sufficient to break 
our defence lines, everything shows 
that he is working at this task... . 
Technique and industry are able to 
build tanks which, if used in masses 
as they should be, could surmount 
both our active and our passive de- 
fences.” 

Gamelin threw this memorandum 
in the wastebasket. 


D® GAULLE was graduated from 
the French military academy of St. 
Cyr in 1911 at the age of twenty-one. 
he entered the first World War as a 
lieutenant. (His colonel was Pétain.) 
After being wounded on August 15, 
1914, he was a few months later 
placed at the head of a company. He 
was wounded again twice and received 
the Croix de Guerre for bravery in 
action before he was captured by the 
Germans in the Battle of Verdun in 
1916. 

After the war, he spent a year 
and a half in Poland and then became 
a teacher at Saint Cyr. Later, he was 
given a post in the War Ministry and 
then commissioned as a colonel in 
command of an armored tank car 
division. He distinguished himself in 
his command in the present war and 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general. Early in June, only a couple 
of weeks before the French collapse, 
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he was appointed Under-Secretary of 
War in the cabinet of his old ally, 
Reynaud. 

When Reynaud was forced to re- 
sign, de Gaulle was in London where 
he had been sent on a mission. Im- 
mediately after news was received of 
the signing of the armistice at Com- 
piégne, he appointed himself leader 
of the French outside France and 
broadcast an appeal to “all French- 
men of the land armies, the naval 
forces, the air forces, the engineers 
and the specialists and workmen of the 
armament industry who may be in 
British territory or who can come 
there to join me. ... There are many 
Frenchmen who will not accept either 
capitulation or slavery for reasons 
that can best be described as honor, 
common sense and the highest inter- 
ests of the country. .. . The same con- 
ditions of warfare which resulted in 
our being beaten by 5,000 planes and 
6,000 tanks could tomorrow give us 
victory with 20,000 tanks and 20,000 
planes.” 

On Generalissimo Weygand’s mo- 
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tion, de Gaulle was immediately 
stripped of his military rank, court- 
martialed and sentenced to four 
years imprisonment. This he ignored 
and continued appealing by regular 
radio broadcasts to “free Frenchmen”’ 
everywhere to rally to his French Na- 
tional Committee, which has _ head- 
quarters in the former office of a paint 
firm at 4 Carlton Gardens, London, 
on the site of what was once Lord 
Palmerston’s home. A new French 
Army has been organized, part of the 
French: Navy has joined the British, 
and French colonies throughout the 
world (as New Caledonia, in the 
Pacific) are being encouraged to dis- 
regard the armistice and continue 
fighting with Britain. 


‘THE coupling of “honor and 
common sense”’ in his first radio 
broadcast is de Gaulle’s keynote. 
“Long live France, free in honor and 
independence,” but to preserve and 
recapture such a life, have the com- 
mon sense to build more tanks and 


planes than the enemy. 


OLD FRIEND OF THE AXIS 


By Avsert MILLER 


ITH England and France 

\ \) eliminated as factors in the 
continental situation, Ger- 

many and Italy are now masters of 
those parts of the Balkans on which 
Russia has not yet laid hands. As yet, 
only Rumania has installed a cabinet 
which fully complies with German 
wishes, but Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
are feeling the pressure increasingly. 
The probable puppet head of the 


Nazi regime in Yugoslavia would be 
Dr. Milan Stoyadinovitch, now held 
prisoner in a lonely village by his suc- 
cessor. Stoyadinovitch is due for 
some reward for the services he ren- 
dered the Axis Powers in the days of 
his former premiership when he was 
supposedly allied with his country’s 
old friends, France and Great Britain. 

The Balkans have never suffered 
for want of colorful and versatile 
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politicians, and Stoyadinovitch is in 
the tradition. He is a jovial, hand- 
some man whose dash is only slightly 
marred by an embonpoint attributable 
to his over-fondness for the good beer 
of Munich. However, in spite of his 
expansiveness and his winning smile, 
his political successes have been mainly 
due to his shrewdness rather than to 
his popularity with the masses of his 
countrymen. His Machiavellianism 
was always a little too obvious. A dem- 
ocrat one day and an equally ‘“‘con- 
vinced”’ Fascist the next, as 
the situation demanded, 
his shifts have been so 
abrupt that he has even 
lost the politician’s knack 
of making them sound con- 
vincing. 

Stoyadinovitch became 
Premier after the 1935 
elections. Before that he 
had done well as Minister 
of Finance, stabilizing the 
national currency and bal- 
ancing the budget. His 
financial abilities had been acquired 
as a successful businessman with a 
finger in many pies. These private 
interests were one of the complications 
of his political career, for in spite of 
his natural pro-Axis leanings, he had 
a number of remunerative connections 
with British and French companies, 
including the great Agence Financiére 
et Economique, which he was unwill- 
ing to sacrifice. His strongest bond 
with the Italians and with the Ger- 
many of pre-Soviet-Pact days was his 
violent anti-communism. At one time 
he even raised Italian hopes that 
Yugoslavia would join the Anti-Com- 
intern Pact. 

When he visited Paris in 1937, the 
French made a last effort to dissuade 
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him from lining up with the two dic- 
tators and were most cordial, in spite 
of their suspicions that he was aiming 
at the dissolution of the Little Entente 
and was attempting to persuade - 
the members of that now deceased 
Central European alliance to break 
their ties with France. Earlier, in 
1936, Dr. Edward Bénes had also 
worked hard to strengthen the bonds 
between Jugoslavia and her old 
friends, Great Britain and France. At 
that time the influence of the Regent, 
Prince Paul, was strong 
enough to at least halt any 
attempt of the Premier to 
march Jugoslavia into the 
Axis camp, though he 
could not prevent Stoya- 
dinovitch’s subsurface in- 
trigue. 

On March 25, 1937, a 
treaty between Italy and 
Jugoslavia was concluded, 
and in December of that 
year the Jugoslav Premier 
paid a visit to Rome. This 
trip was said to be in connection with 
shifting arms orders, which formerly 
had gone to France and Czechoslo- 
vakia, to the Axis manufacturers. 
When he visited Berlin early in 1938, 
he still insisted, however, that the of- 
ficial communiqué issued during his 
visit include a reference, after praise 
of the friendly relations between Ger- 
many and Jugoslavia, to “existing 
friendship with other states.’"” When 
the visit was repeated some time later, 
this reference was omitted. 

The friendship with Germany had 
a realistic basis. Trade with her was 
more profitable than with the Western 
Powers. True, the latter paid cash, 
while Germany’s trade was founded 
on barter. But Germany took more 
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goods. So German trading companies 
were organized, antimony mines near 
Chachak were sold to the Reich, and 
the way was cleared for Nazi propa- 
ganda to the German minority in 
Jugoslavia. 

Stoyadinovitch praised the Austrian 
Anschluss as “‘a good thing for the 
international situation.”” He saw in it 
the defeat of his enemies, the Com- 
munists and the Croats, and at the 
same time a proof of the weakness 
of the democracies. But he annotated 
a promise by Hitler that Jugoslavia’s 
frontiers would be held sacred, with 
the comment, “You know what Teu- 
tonic promises are worth.” The op- 
position accused him of having made 
the Anschluss possible by his faith- 
lessness to the Little Entente. 


EANWHILE, his tactics of 
playing one side against the other 
were proving less successful in internal 
affairs. He tried to please the Roman 
Catholic Croat minority by pushing 
through a Concordat with the Vatican. 
This went down very badly in a coun- 
try where nearly half the population 
—and the politically dominant group 
—belong to the Serbian Orthodox 
Church. The Lower Chamber ap- 
proved the Concordat anyway, but 
the Synod of the Orthodox Church 
then promptly excommunicated the 
Premier. Stoyadinovitch announced 
that it would not be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification and was re- 
stored to religious favor, but the 
affair had been politically damaging. 
Neither had his abortive effort on 
their behalf gained him anything with 
the Croats, who were demanding 
political as well as religious autonomy. 
They felt so bitter against Stoyadin- 
ovitch that their leader, Dr. Vladimir 
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Matchek, declared that in case of war 
the Croats would line up with which- 
ever side fought against the Belgrade 
Government. 

Another cause of general dissatis- 
faction was that the economic help 
which had been promised by Yugo- 
slavia’s reconciled enemy, Italy—or, 
rather, Stoyadinovitch’s new friend, 
Mussolini—was not forthcoming. 

However, Stoyadinovitch felt he 
could rely on the Army, the Radical 
party—which he himself had founded 
—and certain other friendly political 
groups. When the December 1938 
elections came around these groups 
received a Parliamentary majority of 
60 per cent with the slogan “One 
King, One State, One People,” as 
against the Croats’ watchword of 
“Federalization,” but this was not 
considered a favorable result for one 
who controlled the political set-up of 
the country and had ample oppor- 
tunity to falsify the election returns. 
Stoyadinovitch hastily tried again to 
make some minor concessions to the 
Croats, but in February 1939 his 
Cabinet fell, to be succeeded by the 
present one headed by Dragisha 
Cvetkovitch. Some months later, after 
the demands of the Czechs had been 
granted and Parliamentary democracy 
re-established, the Croat leader, Dr. 
Matchek, became Vice Premier. 

Difficult times came for the ex- 
Premier. They began with an exam- 
ination by the police, who wanted to 
know what had happened to a large 
block of shares belonging to the Gov- 
ernment’s newspaper, Vremje. Stoy- 
adinovitch refused the requested in- 
formation. Neither was he helpful 
in explaining who had paid for the 
new printing plant and why the presses 
which had come from Germany had 
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been marked “‘Paid,”’ while the books 
showed no entries of payment. 

The next blow was his exclusion 
from his own Radical party. Un- 
daunted, Stoyadinovitch tried to climb 
the political ladder again and created 
the Serbian Radical party which was 
to form the spearhead of the Oppo- 
sition. The new party began distrib- 
uting circulars advocating return to 
Stoyadinovitch’s policy, i.e., friend- 
ship with the Axis, and it was 
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rumored that the ex-Premier had al- 
ready been selected by Hitler as his 
country’s Quisling. In April of this 
year, the police descended on him, 
searched his house very thoroughly 
and hustled him off to the country, an- 
nouncing officially that “no questions 
of foreign policy are involved.” 
Stoyadinovitch was transferred sev- 
eral times and, according to latest re- 
ports, is now under guard in the lonely 
village of Karan. 


LEFT MEETS RIGHT 


By Kincstey Martin 
From Picture Post, London Weekly 


(Editor's Note: Ellen Wilkinson, 
whose leftish history is described be- 
low, was brought into the British Gov- 
ernment by the Conservative Winston 
Churchill. She is Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Pensions, 
her special concern being war service 
grants to fighting men. After her in- 
terview with the Prime Minister, she 
reported: “I came away feeling that 
he was a very great Englishman. At 
this time I do not think that anyone 
else could command such loyalty.”) 


LLEN WILKINSON'S father 
FB tec as a cotton operative, and 

she was brought up in one of 
those countless and dreary little 
houses which make up most of the 
ugly streets which, in conglomeration, 
we call Manchester. She won scholar- 
ships and earned her way to Manches- 
ter University. She was an ardent 
worker for women’s suffrage, and 
when the suffrage movement split over 
the war, she joined the Women’s In- 


ternational League, an organization 
which was strong in Manchester and 
which was opposed to the war. Dur- 
ing the Irish “troubles,” Ellen was 
soon on the war path against the 
Black and Tans and was in Cork when 
the shooting was fierce. Afterward 
she went to give evidence about it in 
the United States. Her political life 
proper began when the organization 
of distributive workers, which after- 
wards became known as N.U.D.A.W., 
decided to nominate a candidate for 
Parliament, and chose her by ballot. 
She has remained secretary of N.U. 
D.A.W. ever since. After standing 
unsuccessfully at Ashton-under-Lyne, 
she entered Parliament as Member 
for Middlesborough in 1924. She 
made something of a sensation. Car- 
toonists loved to depict a woman 
M.P. (she was one of the first) who 
was so small and pert and irrepressible 
and who stood up so valiantly to the 
big guns. She continued to represent 
Middlesborough until she lost her 
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seat with most other Labor members 
in 1931. In 1935 she returned as 
member for Jarrow. 

I doubt if she was ever much more 
busy than during the period when she 
was out of Parliament. Apart from 
her trade-union activities and a visit of 
inquiry to India, she discovered her- 
self as a highly successful popular 
journalist, at the risk of some criticism 
from left-wing friends who said she 
was selling herself to the capitalist 
press. But it was Hitler who occupied 
most of her time. She was in Ger- 
many during the Terror that followed 
the Reichstag fire. And she was an 
indefatigable worker and speaker for 
the anti-Nazi cause. At that time her 
flat was a center of organi- 
zation; there was this man 
or that woman to rescue 
from Germany, next 
week’s meetings to ar- 
range, and this propa- 
ganda or that piece of 
news to get over to the 
public which had to be 
awakened to the realities 
of Hitlerism. Nor was 
Germany the only Conti- 
nental country where the 
workers’ cause called for 
ardent advocacy and ac- 
tive intervention. Ellen 
was one of a small party which went 
out to Spain after the massacre of the 
Asturian miners who had risen against 
the bourgeois government. She did as 
much as anyone in this country to ex- 
plain to popular audiences the full 
danger of the growing strength of 
fascism in Europe. 

Later, when the Spanish struggle 
had turned into a bitter civil war, El- 
len was again an indefatigable leader, 
visiting the battleground of the Span- 
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ish workers, and incidentally of 
democracy in Europe, in the House of 
Commons, and on platforms all over 
the country. I recall one particular in- 
cident in which Ellen played a central 
part. In a great hall in Paris a huge 
Popular Front demonstration had 
been called to protest against General 
Franco’s habit of bombing open towns. 
The official speakers were highly re- 
spectable; they included Lord Cecil, 
Paul Boncour, Pierre Cot and Marcel 
Cachin, the French Communist leader. 
Somewhat unexpectedly Passionaria, 
the amazingly eloquent Spanish Com- 
munist woman who had done so much 
to rouse the Spanish workers to resist, 
also appeared on the platform. All 
the audience wanted to 
hear her. But there was a 
private agreement with the 
French authorities, neutral 
in the struggle, that Pas- 
sionaria should not speak. 
The audience yelled for 
her until the platform 
speakers gave it up and 
marched out. Ellen, al- 
ways one to take the initia- 
tive, climbed on to the 
platform and seized the 
microphone. The noise 
stopped. It was a great 
moment. Unfortunately it 
was also an anti-climax. Someone had 
switched off the microphone. 

I have written here about the anti- 
Fascist struggle. But in fact, of course, 
the largest share of Ellen Wilkinson’s 
life has been devoted to the problem of 
improving the condition of the workers 
at home. There were strikes, there 
was the General Strike in 1926, there 
was the great Hunger March when 
she led the workers to Jarrow to de- 
mand their rights in London, and 
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there was a constant agitation against 
the system that left one of the most 
thickly populated and highly indus- 
trialized parts of England derelict, be- 
cause it did not pay the employers to 
build the ships that England today so 
badly needs. There were endless 
Parliamentary questions to ask, and 
a Private Bill successfully pushed 
through the House to stop frauds per- 
petrated on the public in the name of 
hire purchase. 


A® ONE surveys this career, one 
realizes that Ellen was a better 
leader than follower. She could not 
help being a star turn and taking more 
of the limelight than some less enter- 
prising colleagues thought desirable. 
She made a special place for herself 
in the Labor party as a sort of rebel 
leader who was yet the representative 
of a big trade union, and who could 
not be purged when other rebels were 
turned out for association with Com- 
munists. Ellen has never forgotten 
her working-class origin or for a mo- 
ment lost contact with the rank and 


file of the movement. That has not 
prevented her from hobnobbing with 
the rich and making friendly contacts 
with those whose privilege she bit- 
terly attacked. She has brought off 
the difficult feat of being an estab- 
lished trade-union leader and member 
of Parliament and becoming, finally, a 
member of the Executive of the La- 
bor party—without ever being seri- 
ously accused of getting out of touch 
with the working-class electorate 
which trusted her. Such a career is it- 
self an interesting commentary on the 
social system of England, where born 
revolutionaries have the scope to ex- 
press themselves and get something 
useful done for the workers. Today, 
at the moment of extreme national 
danger, the Labor Party has been 
called in to save the sum of things 
even at the eleventh hour. And 
amongst these practical and patriotic 
Labor leaders—described not long 
ago by Conservatives as “red revolu- 
tionaries who would ruin the country”’ 
and now called upon to pull the coun- 
try together—is Ellen Wilkinson. 








MaiL From SwEDEN 


Since Italy declared war, the dispatch of letters to 
England and to the United States from Sweden has 
become extremely cumbersome. To send a letter, tor 
example, from Géteborg to London today, it must be 
directed via Moscow and Siberia to the United 
States and thence across the Atlantic—virtually the 
entire distance around the globe. Letters to the 
United States may be routed via Petsamo, several 
times a month, but even by the westbound voyage 
over the Atlantic it is weeks before mail arrives at 
its destination. The Swedish postal authorities are 
seeking a way of routing mail to England via the 
Balkans, and thence to Italy and Portugal, but no 
agreement has yet been reached. 

—Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm 








That remains her most potent weapon, 
whatever direction the war may take 


Britain’s Ace 


Is the Blockade 


From the Economist, London Financial Weekly 


nomic warfare in secret session. 

Hitler’s military victories have 
radically changed the political map 
and strategical disposition of Western 
Europe. German propagandists are 
already claiming that Britain’s 
weapon of blockade has been decisive- 
ly blunted. The claim is premature, 
and its refutation can be simply sum- 
marized. The new ramshackle empire 
of Nazi Germany is little nearer to 
self-sufficiency in essential war mate- 
rials than the Third Reich was a year 
ago. Politically, it will now be easier, 
not harder, for Britain to cut off the 
flow of overseas supplies to the 
enemy. Strategically, Britain’s supe- 
rior strength at sea, the basis of the 
blockade arm, is still not visibly im- 
paired. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
before these points are examined in 
detail, that the power of blockade, as 
an instrument of military success, has 
been consistently overstated since last 
September. It could never be more 
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than a means to the end of victory in 
the field, and it was heartening to hear 
the Minister of Economic Warfare 
refer to that warfare as only one 
among many weapons. The aim of 
blockade and other methods of exert- 
ing pressure upon the enemy’s war 
economy is simply to weaken his 
powers of attack and endurance. 
Without parallel steps to strengthen 
those powers on this side of the battle, 
by the full mobilization of economic 
resources, the efficacy of blockade is a 
mirage, a delusion comparable to the 
Maginot-complex that bemused and 
enervated France. 

Nevertheless, blockade remains a 
major and indispensable weapon, 
which will play a crucial part in the 
further stages of the war. Its use is 
based upon the enemy’s lack of mate- 
rials which his war industries and 
fighting forces need—metals, alloys, 
textiles, rubber, vegetable oils, animal 
feeding stuffs, farm fertilizers and oil. 
The index of striking power in mod- 
ern war is power to produce, and the 

















first question now is whether Ger- 
many’s conquests have yielded sup- 
plies of the basic materials of 
production to make up her former de- 
ficiencies. The answer is an encourag- 
ing one, except in the important 
instances of iron and steel and alumi- 
num. ‘True, Germany controls, by 
occupation, intimidation or alliance, 
practically the whole of Europe out- 
side the expanding sphere of Soviet 
Russia; but Europe is far from able 
to supply her own needs of either raw 
materials or foodstuffs. 


Bx the invasion and conquest of 
Norway, the Germans insured 
their supplies of Swedish iron ore and 
Scandinavian timber. From the in- 
dustries of Southern Norway, en- 
gaged in processing imported metals 
and alloys, they gained nothing but 
accumulated stocks. By the occupa- 
tion of Denmark, they seized an op- 
tion upon stocks and current supplies 
of Danish farm produce, but simul- 
taneously the Danes lost the overseas 
supply of feeding-stuffs and fertilizers 
upon which their farming relied. So, 
too, with invaded Holland, whose 
agriculture is peculiarly dependent 
upon imports. The usefulness of the 
textile factories and secondary indus- 
tries of the Low Countries and France 
will be sharply limited by the cutting- 
off of imported materials—cotton, 
wool, copper, zinc and oilseeds. The 
coal secured in Holland, Belgium and 
Northern France is not needed now 
(except perhaps to eke out Italy’s 
meager supplies), since both Germany 
and conquered Poland normally sold 
large quantities of coal abroad— 
though, if the Germans attempt to 
make full use of the industrial ca- 
pacity they have captured, they will 
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find themselves short of coal for either 
domestic or factory use, or both. 

The case of iron is, unfortunately, 
very different. Before the war only a 
quarter of the Reich’s iron ore re- 
quirements were mined in Germany. 
The rest came from Sweden, France 
and Spain. France was hostile when 
hostilities broke out and Spain was 
inaccessible. Now, the immediate 
Allied threat to ore supplies from 
Sweden has gone—though the block- 
ading of ice-free Narvik should be 
possible again next winter; Lorraine 
and Luxemburg are in German hands; 
and German troops are on the fron- 
tier of non-belligerent Spain. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Germany or 
Italy (poorer still in iron) will be able 
to broach the ore resources of North 
Africa. A stringent and comprehen- 
sive collection of scrap metal has been 
carried out and is being extended to 
the occupied territories; and there 
should be little difficulty in producing, 
with the aid of French and Belgian 
steelworks, all the crude steel that 
Germany needs. The capacity of the 
French, Belgian and Luxemburg steel 
industries in peacetime was nearly 17,- 
000,000 tons to add to Germany’s own 
steel capacity of 26,000,000 tons. 

Even so, the steel problem will not 
be solved in Germany. Munitions 
steel requires more than iron, scrap 
and plant for its manufacture. Steel 
alloys are needed to give the metal 
special qualities—manganese, nickel, 
tungsten and chrome. Both Germany 
and German-controlled Europe are 
seriously deficient in all of these, and 
it does not seem likely that Soviet 
Russia (or Jugoslavia, Greece and 
Turkey, in the case of chromium 
alone) will be able or willing to re- 
duce this gap appreciably. 
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To this large but qualified gain in 
steel, aluminum must be added. Ger- 
many herself has no bauxite at all for 
making aluminum, but France is the 
world’s largest producer. Aluminum 
is of great importance in the manufac- 
ture of aircraft, and Germany has had 
to rely hitherto on Hungary, Jugo- 
slavia and Italy for bauxite. Much of 
these imports had normally been 
brought by sea in peacetime, and until 
France collapsed bauxite might have 
been scarce. Now, there should be no 
shortage of aluminum for Hitler’s 
warplanes. 

Nevertheless, oa balance, Ger- 
many’s vulnerability to economic 
pressure has been little altered. War- 
planes and tanks need oil and gas, and 
apart from captured stocks Western 
Europe has yielded no oil at all for 
the invaders. Italy, too, has very little 
oil apart from what was accumulated 
during the months of her non- 
belligerency; and from every acces- 
sible source of supply (excluding 
Russia) Germany can obtain no more 
than twelve million tons a year, even 
assuming that every ton of Rumanian 
oil goes to the Reich, and that ade- 
quate transport facilities are available. 
The normal peacetime consumption 
of Europe (without Russia) is con- 
siderably more than twice that. 

The food position, too, will be seri- 
ous. Blockaded, German Europe is 
potentially worse off than Germany 
was before. Normally, Europe is a 
net importer of all the basic food. 
stuffs except potatoes. For all kinds 
of animal feeding stuffs and many fer- 
tilizers, as well as for edible oils, 
European agriculture is very largely 
dependent upon imported supplies 
that the blockade can now cut off. 

In sum, therefore, Germany’s eco- 
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nomic gains by conquest are not 
enough to weaken Britain’s blockade 
weapon very much. The invaders 
have, admittedly, captured stocks of 
food, oil, war equipment and raw 
materials as well as scrap of all de- 
scriptions. But most of these stocks 
cannot be replaced in Europe. They 
are short-term gains only. While they 
last, Germany is undoubtedly stronger 
than she was before the campaign of 
Western Europe began, but it is now 
the task of blockade to insure that she 
will never be so strong again. 

Before the blitzkrieg started, the 
Allied blockade was hampered by th. 
existence on Gerinany’s borders »f 
neutral countries whose right to trade 
with the outside world was fully rec- 
ognized. Countrics like Italy, and to 
a lesser extent Holland, were inevi- 
tably corridors for wade with Ger- 
many. Within their frontiers, stocks 
heaped up for the Germans to seize 
when they chose. The only means of 
limiting the usefulness of neighboring 
neutrals to the enemy was by agree- 
ment; but the war-trade agreements 
could not bar the door as blockade 
can. There remain only Portugal, 
Spain, the Balkans and Soviet Russia. 
For the moment it is not Russia’s in- 
terest to hew wood and draw water 
for the Reich, and it should be well 
within the capacity of seapower and 
firm diplomacy to seal the gaps and 
starting holes still left. 

At bottom, it is a simple strategical 
problem. So long as the British Navy 
can command the Atlantic sea routes, 
the Mediterranean approaches, the 
Western Mediterranean and the 
Levant, Hitler’s military successes 
make very little difference to the pat- 
tern of economic warfare, unless they 
lead to decisive changes at sea. As 
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Napoleon found, the British blockade 
cannot be beaten on land. 

The final question, then, is: has 
the strategical position at sea been 
altered? On the North Sea and in the 
Channel, Germany has sea and air 
bases to attack our Navy and mer- 
chant ships. The swollen Reich has 
a Western seaboard of 2,000 miles, 
with a host of ports and harbors. 
Nominally, at any rate, the Italian 
navy is in active co-operation with the 
Germans; and, although the attempt 
to snatch the French fleet has been 
largely frustrated, we must miss the 
full aid of that fleet in the work of 
convoy and contraband control. 

The proof of the pudding will be in 
the eating. It remains to be seen 
whether the Axis Powers can effect 
any decisive change in the balance of 
power at sea. There is nothing to 
suggest that they can. German sub- 
marines and bombers have so far 
failed to disturb the carrying-out of 
the Navy’s daily duties. The Italian 
Navy has shown no confidence in its 
power to wrest supremacy in the 
Mediterranean from the British. And 
the Reich’s far-flung coastline in West- 
ern Europe adds little to the difficulty 
of blockade. The British blockade is 
based upon control of the high seas 
which is not perceptibly in danger. It 
is a long-distance blockade. Ships can 
be intercepted and cargoes sifted long 
before a European land-fall is made. 
Tactically, Germany with more ports 
and bases is better off than she was. 
Strategically, she has made no ad- 
vance, unless she can turn the tables, 
either by invading and subjugating the 
British Isles themselves or by isolat- 
ing them, cutting off vital supplies by 
sinking ships and blocking ports. Ger- 
many cannot beat the blockade. She 


can only try to defeat the blockaders. 

It is a question of seapower and 
air strength; and it will be decided in 
battle. Meanwhile, Britain’s superi- 
ority in the economic war remains. 
Britain is cut off from most of 
Europe’s trade. She has lost Sweden’s 
iron ore; Norway’s refined and proc- 
essed metals; Scandinavian timber; 
food from Denmark and Holland; 
Belgian steel; and bauxite, fruit and 
vegetables from France. Trade in 
iron ore and copper from Spain and 
North Africa is uncertain. Trade in 
the Mediterranean is temporarily cut 
off. But these are not lasting blows, 
because the resources of the entire 
world outside are accessible. More 
steel can be shipped from North 
America to make up for lost iron ore, 
and more oil; more food from the 
Empire; more bauxite from North 
America and Dutch Guiana; more 
timber from Canada and the United 
States. The real limiting factors, un- 
less and until British seapower is sig- 
nificantly shaken, are the tons of ship- 
ping space available, the amount of 
foreign exchange and, above all per- 
haps, the capacity and accessibility of 
British ports—not the war or the 
enemy. The tables are not turned yet. 


HE Battle of Britain is a battle 

for the seas as well. While it 
lasts, the blockade will hurt the enemy 
very little. But, if and when it is won, 
economic pressure will tell progres- 
sively as the months pass. Hitler has 
not broken out of Europe and the grip 
of Britain; and there is every reason 
for the most rigorous blockade of all 
Europe, without exception, to the end 
of that unhappy continent’s eventual 
enfranchisement, prosperity and 
peace. 





Argentina 
Reconsiders 





One authority says Nazi triumphs 
demand her co-operation with U. S. 


By RosertTo S. GIUSTI 


From Nosotros, Buenos Aires Liberal Monthly 


' N T E, THE freedom-loving men 
of the world, lost a great 
battle, perhaps the decisive 
battle, with the capitulation of France. 
Events are so overwhelming that 
words appear vain and ridiculous, that 
the most emphatic adjectives are with- 
out meaning. The storm of happen- 
ings sweeps us away without giving us 
time to think of anything beyond the 
commonplaces of daily press reports. 
The invasion of Norway in April is 
now almost ancient history. 

The improbable has become part of 
the routine of daily events. Armies of 
hundreds of thousands of soldiers are 
surrendering. The Maginot Line, 
which was expected to defy the most 
violent attacks, was of as much service 
in the hour of trial as a ditch which a 
child might have scooped out on a 
beach in Brittany. Enterprises which 
appeared suicidal have succeeded 
overnight. We have seen the victor 
of Verdun imploring mercy from the 
enemy soldiers. Maybe by the time 
these lines reach the reader, the 


British Isles will know the horror of 
invasion which, until yesterday, blind 
British pride laughed off contemptu- 
ously as impossible. It must be recog- 
nized that this theatrical and harsh 
demagogue, whom Charlie Chaplin 
believed such a perfect subject for 
ridicule, is an extraordinary political 
and military strategist and a baffling 
sophist. It seems that the statesmen 
of the democratic countries have dis- 
dained to read Mein Kampf, thinking 
it only a fairy tale to frighten little 
children. They have ignored books 
of such documental value as that of 
the German, Rauschning, and all the 
others which have explained to the 
world Hitler’s thoughts and aspira- 
tions. The errors and lack of fore- 
sight of these gentlemen, as well as 
their crimes against the true cause of 
democracy, make an impressive list. 
Did Germany construct its thousands 
of tanks and planes in some secret un- 
derground galleries that they should 
have passed unnoticed by the agents 
of the Intelligence Service? This, 
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however, should not lead us to con- 
clude that democracy as a system of 
government has broken down, for 
political institutions are not supposed 
to have war as their only aim, nor 
has the war yet been finally won by 
Germany. The fact of having lost 
opportunities because of having main- 
tained certain moral principles and 
having kept the given word, will al- 
ways be to the honor of the democra- 
cies, even if they perish. 

On the other hand, it could be 
argued that Caesarism is exposed to 
no less stupidity, blindness and impro- 
vision. Wilhelm II lost the other 
war, and Benito Mussolini, whoever 
is victorious, will lose the present one 
for Italy, while the people of Eng- 
land and North America can still 
make their own decisions. Churchill 
and Roosevelt speak to their com- 
patriots as to free men with free con- 
sciences. Hitler and Mussolini only 
give orders to their peoples—when 
to march to kill and to die. 

While the juggernaut of war 
rumbled over the desolate fields of 
France, the United States, although 
virtually at war already, had to ad- 
mit that it was unable to stop the im- 
mediate victory of the totalitarian 
countries over the democracies. It was 
psychologically unprepared to appreci- 
ate the magnitude of the danger (I 
speak of the masses), just as it was 
militarily unprepared. Let us hope 
that its help will not come too late. 


WE HAVE built up illusions of 
the possible salvation in Ameri- 
ca of the institutions of so-called 
Western civilization, should Europe 
collapse. Shall we lose this hope also? 

If Germany is victorious, the fate 
of America is probably settled. The 
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ambition of subjugating the whole 
world has passed from the sphere of 
a dream to that of realization, with 
that terrible efficiency so characteristic 
of the Germans. What does the 
Fiihrer hold in readiness for us? His 
aspiration, served by an extraordinary 
political shrewdness, is known. It is 
the domination of the world by a hier- 
archical system at the head of which 
there will be a new nobility of bar- 
barous and ruthless chieftains and be- 
low, in successive layers, secondary 
chiefs and technicians, his gauleiters, 
with the German people a meek, in- 
dustrious, happy flock and the “pro- 
tected” people reduced to slavery. 
That South America enters into this 
program is well-known and easy to 
prove. Can anyone deny the existence 
in this country of a vast and subtle 
network of espionage, propaganda 
and treason? This is slowly para- 
lyzing our resistance to a danger 
which is no longer remote, if Hitler 
finds us as morally disarmed as we are 
materially. 

A vast plan for the conquest of 
Uruguay has been made public. It 
was denounced and discussed in the 
Uruguayan Chamber of Deputies. 
Preparations were discovered for 
blowing up ships anchored in the har- 
bor of Buenos Aires, as well as sus- 
picious secret associations and danger- 
ous plots in this country. 

Then we read the authoritative 
revelations of Dorothy Thompson, 
explaining with perfect clarity Hit- 
ler’s plan for economic and political 
domination of the world. According 
to this well-informed North Amer- 
ican newspaper woman, the Germans 
think “that within the democratic sys- 
tem, the workers have shown that they 
are interested only in eating and work- 
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ing and that they do not care anything 
about the problems of national inde- 
pendence and still less of individual 
liberty.” And she adds, “The rem- 
nants of the ideas and myths of the 
pre-Hitler era which may still survive 
among the workers, will easily be ex- 
tirpated by the Gestapo.” And, fur- 
ther on, ‘““The democracies educated 
their people, the masters as well as 
the simple workers, to believe in 
money only.” 

Those of us who still believe in 
something other than eating and 
working, those of us who still care to 
belong to an independent nation and 
enjoy individual liberties, are now 
forewarned. They will call us the 
servants of British capitalism. But 
British capitalism, together with Eu- 
ropean immigration, accomplished in 
this country a civilizing historical mis- 
sion, in spite of all the grievances we 
may hold against it. Who will deny 
that we will gain nothing by a change? 
Economic slavery would be harder, 
the political slavery complete. The 
personal slavery would be painful and 
detestable. They say that we are the 
farm of the British Empire; its fac- 
tory, according to others. In a Ger- 
man New World, we would be coolies. 


I THERE any political morality, 
as it was understood by even the 
most cynical before 1914, in the logic 
of the dictators of the twentieth 
century? So it remains to be seen 
whether there may not yet be a Ger- 
man-Russian war, in spite of the 
agreement between the two countries 
which stupefied the whole world when 
it was made. It is not to be supposed 
that Stalin has for one moment for- 
gotten Hitler’s plans concerning his 
eastern frontiers and his opinions 
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about the Slavic world bordering Ger- 
many. The occupation of Poland, the 
Finnish war, the subjection of Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia are to estab- 
lish defensive lines for the next war. 
Why could it not be an alliance with 
a revolutionary France? 

The Communists rub their hands at 
the German hecatomb. According to 
them, after it will come the Russian 
steam roller. The first is clearing the 
road for the latter. ““The plutocracies 
of the West and its gold, enslaving the 
proletariat, will be destroyed, and a 
new era of economic equality will be 
established on the ruins of capitalism.” 
But one need not be a wizard to fore- 
see by now that the outbreak of a 
revolutionary movement on the Com- 
munist order, in a Europe laid waste 
by a long war, will result in an era of 
anarchy, misery and extermination. 
The Middle Ages would come again 
to the world. This social and moral 
chaos of indefinite duration, of which 
the present migrations of whole peo- 
ples and the general disorder in Eu- 
rope are only a pale anticipation, may 
bring about the end of a civilization, 
whether it be called Western or Chris- 
tian, whose spiritual values we wish 
to see saved for America. 

Furthermore, suppose that, after 
the improbable Soviet defeat of Ger- 
many, communism establishes itself 
triumphantly in Europe. The belief 
nurtured by so many that imperialism 
is only a result of capitalism has been 
cruelly refuted by the expansionist 
policy of the Soviet Union. No 
Marxist-dialectic ratiocination of cer- 
tain groups can now deny this. 

The Argentine people—I mean the 
workers, not the big landowners and 
rich industrialists—will find no allevia- 
tion whatsoever of their present politi- 
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cal and economic problems in German 
and Slavic recipes, nor in Caesarian 
or totalitarian systems of any kind. 
Our parliamentary politics and our 
local chieftains certainly do not satisfy 
our high patriotic ideals, but native 
fascism will recruit its chiefs and ser- 
vile underlings from among the same 
elements which rule us today. It is a 
problem of political culture and social 
morality. For this reason, we Ar- 
gentinians must desire the final tri- 
umph of the democracies, now sup- 
ported by the enormous power of the 
greatest nation of this Hemisphere. 

Democratic institutions need not 
imply economic inequality, the want of 
many and the enjoyment of life by a 
few. Identified in the nineteenth 
century with bourgeois economy, they 
are by no means incompatible with 
another economy which, safeguarding 
the fundamental liberties of the in- 
dividual, can harmonize a fertile 
liberalism with the wider aspects of 
social organization. From this union, 
without forcing society into a rigid 
and uniform system, may be born a 
greater justice in the distribution of 
the good things of life. The capitalism 
which was engendered in the nine- 
teenth century and still survives in the 
non-totalitarian nations of Europe 
and in America, will be profoundly 
changed whatever the result of the 
war. 

What have we done to adapt our- 
selves to this transformation, to anti- 
cipate the inevitable ? 

Aside from those advances in this 
country which parallel the mechanical 
progress of the whole world, a greater 
industrial development and certain 
well-intentioned legislative reforms, 
we are today where we were twenty 
years ago. Not one fundamental 





problem has been solved. Alarming 
demographic statistics; physical and 
economic misery of a large part of the 
population; absentee landlordism; the 
handing over of land to grasping for- 
eign companies; the expansion of gi- 
gantic monopolies; lack of a merchant 
marine; petty and short-sighted, in- 
different and verbose politics; a con- 
tinuous increase inbureaucracy ;schools 
of pure external formalism, without 
deeper content in their teaching; 
growing unemployment—all this is but 
a small part of the problems we must 
face, together with a future which may 
become very hard for a nation which 
up to now has rested passively on the 
exportation of its meat, its wool and 
its wheat. 


BU ALL this is a separate chap- 
ter to be treated carefully and at 
greater length. I believe that none 
of these problems are beyond solu- 
tion within our constitutional régime 
of liberty. Brutal force imposed 
on our citizens will not improve them 
either morally or politically. Force 
only obliges silence about evils which, 
in our régime of freedom of opinion, 
may now be discussed according to 
anyone’s knowledge and conscience. 
I know that there are young men to- 
day who are convinced that a solution 
can be found under an authoritarian 
government. It is because I know the 
extent of this dangerous contagion 
that I feel the problems must be dealt 
with. 


(Since the foregoing article was 
written, Argentina became a signa- 
tory to the Act of Havana, adopted 
in July, providing measures of mili- 
tary and economic assistance for the 
security of the Western Hemisphere. ) 








By new techniques, Genghis Khan 
seized half of the known world 


Japan Invaded 
in Asiatic War 


By MAURICE COLLIS 
From Time and Tide, London Topical Weekly 


HE newspapers have been pro- 
} fusely informative about Wil- 
liam and Philip and Bonaparte, 
but there exists another parallel to the 
present situation which seems to have 
escaped their attention: another 
island empire was once in our case. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century the Tartar, Genghis Khan, 
overwhelmed half of the known 
world. He won his victories partly 
because the governments he attacked 
were old-fashioned and corrupt and 
partly because he invented a new mili- 
tary technique. The essence of this 
was superior mobility and striking 
power. Ponce d’Aubon, a contem- 
porary writer, states that the Tartars 
could march in a single day as far “as 
from Chartres to Paris.” In one of 
their campaigns they overran Europe 
in less than two months. They oper- 
ated only with cavalry, but each 
cavalryman was also a bowman and 
his bolt could pierce armor at 240 
yards. All their opponents were 
organized in mass and on the de- 


fensive, a system which collapsed 
when the Tartars, attacking in sepa- 
rate but co-ordinated divisions, broke 
in, spread out behind and encircled 
the rear. They also used much trick- 
ery, and panic was their best ally. 

On the death of Genghis Khan his 
enormous conquests were divided 
among his sons. In the middle of the 
thirteenth century his grandson, the 
famous Kubilai Khan, became Em- 
peror of China. Though the world 
from Pekin to Prussia had felt the 
Tartar stroke, Japan had been left 
alone. In 1268 Kubilai Khan sent a 
letter to the Emperor of Japan point- 
ing out that if he desired to continue 
to reign, it would be well for him to 
seek the sanction of the All Highest. 
At the end of the letter was the omi- 
nous phrase: “If not, we do not know 
what will happen: God knows,” a 
phrase the Tartars always used in 
addressing a kingdom they proposed 
to destroy. 

At that date Japan was a singular 
country. “We have,” writes Dr. 
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Sansom, summing up its government, 
“the astonishing spectacle of a state 
at the head of which stands a titular 
emperor whose vestigial functions are 
usurped by an abdicated emperor, and 
whose real power is nominally dele- 
gated to an hereditary military dic- 
tator, but actually wielded by an 
hereditary adviser of that dictator.” 
The Emperor was partly a Pope, part- 
ly an arbiter of letters and partly a 
leader of fashion. The military aris- 
tocrat to whom he had handed over 
the administration, had in turn ap- 
pointed a regent who, supported by a 
police force, exercised authority over 
a feudal society. So it was to the Re- 
gent that Kubilai’s missive was 
delivered. 

It came as a great shock. For a 
century the Japanese had watched the 
Tartar dominion swell, had seen 
Korea and the opposite coast of 
friendly China fall into Tartar hands, 
but it had never occurred to them that 
their island would be attacked. They 
had no standing army or navy, and 
their finances, which were founded 
upon agriculture, were most inelastic. 
But they had fighting men of superb 
quality, the Samurai, a class of mili- 
tary vassals, who had come into ex- 
istence during recent civil wars. 
Relying on their valor the Regent re- 
fused to answer Kubilai’s letter. 

The Tartar wrote again. The 
Emperor with his literary entourage 
became frightened, but the Regent 
still refused to reply. In 1274 Kubilai 
decided on a small expedition, sufh- 
cient, he deemed, for the purpose on 
hand. The strait between Japan and 
Korea is about 125 miles wide and he 
sent 30,000 men in 450 ships. He 
also sent a secret weapon which dis- 
charged some kind of a combustible 
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projectile. His troops were met by 
the Samurai of the lords living on 
the coast. These held the invaders 
all day, while reinforcements were 
urgently summoned. At dusk the 
Tartars, having failed to obtain a 
footing, re-embarked with the inten- 
tion of renewing the assault at dawn. 
But that night a typhoon blew up 
from the land, which drove the fleet 
into the strait, where half the ships 
foundered, the remainder returning to 
Korea with difficulty. 


ss, who could dispose of 
millions of veteran troops, ac- 
cepted his bad luck with composure 
and shortly afterwards wrote to the 
Japanese Emperor, telling him to 
come to Pekin and apologize. The 
Regent beheaded the envoys who 
brought the letter. 

So things stood for a while, Kubilai 
planning to finish the Japanese at the 
next convenient moment, the Japanese 
resolved to fight for their liberty. And 
they knew it would be a desperate 
fight, for what troops had ever stood 
up to the Tartars? —The Government 
set to work to fortify that part of the 
southernmost island which faces the 
straits. They instructed the landed 
gentry throughout the whole realm to 
submit a return of their armed ten- 
ants. Some of these returns survive. 
Thus a Samurai, Fujiwara Hide- 
shigé’s list of tenants reads: “‘Saiko, 
aged eighty-five, cannot walk. Nega- 
hide, his son, aged sixty-five; has bow 
and arrows and weapons. Tsunehide, 
his son, aged thirty-eight; has bow 
and arrows, weapons, corselet, one 
horse.” All the country people 
showed the greatest spirit and loyalty. 
Neither the church nor society, how- 
ever, seemed so sensitive to the na- 
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tional danger. Prominent ecclesiastics 
chose this time to quarrel, in one case 
the abbot of a great monastery send- 
ing his followers to make a demon- 
stration in the imperial capital, to such 
effect that the Emperor was afraid to 
go out. Also, an appalling dispute, 
which had to do with an anthology of 
classical poetry, split in half the court 
nobility. 

Time went by and at last, in De- 
cember 1280, the Government ob- 
tained certain information that Kubi- 
lai would attack the following 
summer. The imminence of the crisis 
united all parties. The Emperor 
ordered days for public intercession; 
the abdicated Emperor distributed 
300,000 copies in pamphlet form of 
the Prajnaparamitahridaya, the Bud- 
dhist mystical classic which had been 
translated from Sanskrit into Chinese 
in A.D. 170 and contained the well- 
known Montram—“‘gaté, gaté, para- 
gaté, parasamgaté, bodhi, svahal”— 
which he directed should be recited. 
The Regent, though occupied all day 
with preparations for defence, found 
time at night to copy out in his own 
blood effective texts from the Holy 
Writ. 

Sure enough, next year Kubilai 





struck. In June 1281 an armada of 
4,000 ships carrying 50,000 Tartars 
and 100,000 Chinese conscripts, set 
out from Korea. On the twenty-third 
the van forced a landing, squadron 
after squadron arriving on successive 
days. The Japanese swordsmen 
fiercely disputed the advance and the 
small craft which had been collected 
destroyed some of the transports. 
There exists in the British Museum a 
photographic copy of a long contem- 
porary scroll painting, which depicts 
the incidents of the fighting. The Tar- 
tars are shown on foot in field boots, 
enormous overcoats and tin hats with 
a knob on the top. There is no sign 
of their horses and it must be assumed 
that it was too difficult to bring them. 
The battle lasted from June 23 till 
August 15, no decision being obtained 
by either side. On the night of the 
fifteenth fate intervened as it had 
done on the previous occasion. A 
typhoon blew from the sea, the Tartar 
fleet was driven on shore, and the 
troops, cut off from their base, lost 
morale and were overpowered. 

Kubilai Khan never attacked Japan 
again. It would seem that he had 
failed to obtain a decision because 
without horses he was unable to em- 
ploy the startling maneuvers which 
had given the Tartars victory every- 
where on the continent. 


WHEN all was over the Regent 
was bombarded with applica- 
tions for rewards, far beyond the 
capacity of the treasury to pay. Ac- 
cordingly the Church suggested that 
since the national deliverance, which 
was clearly a miracle, was largely due 
to their intercession, it would be sufhi- 
cient if such rewards as could be dis- 
bursed were paid to them. 
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In their view, the collapse of the 


Entente ushers in the New Order 


The Nazis Bury 
an Old Alliance 


Translated from Frankfurter Zeitung 


ITH the dawn of each day 

\ \ there emerge more clearly 
the basic outlines of the 
forthcoming new order in Europe, to 
be established at the conclusion of this 
war. The unprecedented triumphs of 
the German armies, serving as the in- 
struments of a historic revolution in 
Europe, have made clear the funda- 
mental principles that will underly the 
future development of the Continent. 
In a word, Europe has come of age, 
and its peoples are now prepared to 
build the future of the Continent from 
its center, in conformance with Con- 
tinental necessities and structural prin- 
ciples. Every step in this evolution 
has spelled a defeat for England: 
aside from our recent triumphs in the 
West, every major undertaking of the 
Reich—the Anschluss with Austria, 
the destruction of the arsenal that was 
Czechoslovakia, our agreement with 
Soviet Russia, the dissolution of the 
Poland of Versailles, the elimination 
of any danger to us from the south- 
east, and the defeat of enemy attempts 





to establish bases for invasion from 
Norway—all these successive steps 
not only have caused the collapse of 
the French continental system, but 
they have destroyed for all time any 
possible pro-British orientation in Eu- 
rope. 

To be more specific, Germany's 
overwhelming victories have broken 
the French armies, and expelled the 
British from the Continent. New per- 
spectives have been opened to us by 
Rumania’s disavowal of the defence 
guarantees extended to her by Britain 
and France. Recent events have led 
to new political directives, the result 
of irresistible forces. In withdraw- 
ing from the Continent, the British 
burned their bridges behind them. 
Their last act, so far as Europe was 
concerned, was their attack on French 
warships, an act of unprecedented 
brutality. In consequence, the French 
government has severed diplomatic 
relations with its recent ally. 

That decision by the French gov- 
ernment marks the end of the era of 
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Anglo-French collaboration, a period 
that endured for forty years and, in 
that time, critically affected the desti- 
nies of Europe. The genesis of that 
collaboration was the determination 
of the British and French peoples to 
encircle Germany. Two years before 
the beginning of this century, Britain 
and France almost came to blows in 
the African Sudan, and the upshot 
of that incident was a burning humilia- 
tion for the French. The French Cap- 
tain J. B. Marchand, intending to es- 
tablish a French zone in Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Red Sea, was 
halted at Fashoda by Kitchener and 
compelled to lower the tricolor. That 
incident on African soil led to a de- 
cision of profound importance for the 
future of Europe. In subsequent ne- 
gotiations, Théophile Delcassé, the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
yielded to the British and accepted de- 
feat, because his underlying preoccu- 
pation was to win Britain as an ally 
and to bring her into the French al- 
liance with Russia. 

A few years later, he had his way. 
In 1904, Britain and France signed a 
treaty establishing their respective 
“spheres of influence” in Africa, and 
this settlement over Africa led to 
joint action of those powers with re- 
spect to Europe. France conceded 
the right of Britain to complete con- 
trol in Egypt; in return, Britain recog- 
nized the special interests of France 
in Morocco. That treaty may be re- 
garded as the first stone in the erec- 
tion of the Entente Cordiale. Three 
years later, by which time Edward 
VII had reached the throne, the En- 
tente was completed by an Anglo-Rus- 
sian treaty adjudicating the interests 
of those two nations in Persia. Thus, 
the evolution and completion of the 
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Entente’s policy of encirclement, 
which compelled the entry of Ger- 
many into the World War. 

This encirclement of Germany was, 
in the view of Edward VII, a perfect 
illustration and application of British 
imperialist philosophy—that is to say, 
a coalition aimed against emergent 
powers on the Continent. Neverthe- 
less, Britain hesitated for a consider- 
able time before she would subscribe 
to any binding agreement. In time the 
Entente with France was implemented 
by other colonial agreements and, in 
fact, even by joint consultation of the 
British and French general staffs. But 
there was no formal understanding 
which defined clearly the extent of 
British obligations to France. Even 
in the famous—but secret, at that time 
—exchange of notes in 1912 between 
Sir Edward Grey, the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and Paul Cambon, 
then France’s Ambassador at London, 
the obligation of mutual consultation 
was mentioned in the most general 
terms. The Entente, in other words, 
was what today we call a secret con- 
sultative pact. Britain reserved com- 
plete freedom of action, even in the 
event of a serious conflict. On the one 
hand, she did not want to commit her- 
self irrevocably but, on the other, she 
wanted to keep control of Europe. 


scape regarded the Entente 
from quite another point of view. 
She regarded Britain as firmly allied 
to her against Germany, and this in- 
terpretation was the correct view. At 
last, in 1914, Grey was forced to show 
his hand, and England came over to 
the side of France. Even so, British 
statesmen were mistaken in their basic 
calculations: while, as they expected, 
they could make the peoples of Eu- 
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rope bleed and fight for England’s 
interests, they were also made to spill 
more of their own blood, on land and 
sea, and to spend more of their own 
money, than they ever had before. Un- 
til that time, Britain’s coalition wars 
had been waged at the cost of other 
peoples’ lives; their only contribution 
was their money. 

One might have supposed, in the 
first years after the World War, that 
British statesmen would have learned 
something from their costly experience 
in that conflict. Collaboration with 
France was still in effect, although the 
French did not get from Britain—at 
first—the formal alliance that Paris 
desired. British leaders believed that 
the League of Nations was sufficient 
to control and dominate Europe and 
thus relieve them of the Continent’s 
problems and recurrent crises. For 
example, the Locarno Pact was so 
drafted that the British did not 
guarantee the status quo in the east of 
Europe; and while the status quo in 
the West was guaranteed, it was by 
no means guaranteed by Britain alone. 
But that agreement could serve British 
interests, so long as Germany re- 
mained weak. 

Necessarily, this and other make- 
shift measures broke down when, in 
1933, a stronger Germany began to 
overcome obstacles and to put forth 
her claim for recognition as a ma- 
jor power. As time passed, Britain 
and France faced a test of their abili- 
ties to meet these just claims of Ger- 
many for a realignment of European 
equilibrium and, by a revision of Ver- 
sailles, to bring about a peaceful or- 
der on the Continent. 

But British and French statesmen 
failed to rise to their opportunities. 
It appeared that at this time the 


British were so involved in responsi- 
bility for the Versailles Treaty that 
they had lost all instinct for realistic 
political endeavor. In other words, 
Britain and France both were the 
prisoners of their own past; in conse- 
quence, they were unable to view the 
future. It was no accident that, in 
these post-Versailles years, the Anglo- 
French Entente was transformed into 
a formal alliance—opposed, inci- 
dentally, not by Germany alone but 
by all the forces of history. 

The disintegration of the existing 
system could not be halted by the arti- 
ficial fabric of mutual-assistance pacts, 
of what was generally called “‘collec- 
tive security.” That artificiality only 
served to involve the members of this 
alliance in a variety of mounting com- 
plications, and to saddle them with in- 
creasing risks. The sinister logic of 
that policy of “collective security” 
compelled Britain at this critical time 
to support the weakest links in the 
system, a system certain to collapse 
because of its unredeemable pledges. 

The inevitable result was war. 
Ironically enough, most of these 
“guarantees” by Britain and France 
were themselves the instruments that 
provoked war. And with war, those 
guarantees dissolved and, logically, 
the Anglo-French Entente and al- 
liance fell apart. 


[IX THE history of Britain’s conti- 

nental policy, this is not the first 
time that England has abandoned its 
ally in the middle of war; it is part of 
the established technique employed by 
Britain in all her coalition struggles, 
and hitherto she has often changed 
allies. But now there are no other 
allies for Britain to obtain; now Eng- 
land is alone. 








But one authority warns against 


overestimating the Fascist planes 


Italy Formidable 


in Air Power 


By CHARLES G. GREY 
From Sphere, London Illustrated Weekly 


Rome with some 200 other 

aeronautical writing folk, as 
guests of the Italian Air Force, and I 
was one of half a dozen who were 
taken for a flight over Rome and 
round by Ostia and Frascati by Mus- 
-solini, in his pet three-motor Savoia- 
Marchetti bomber; and I may say that 
he is a very sound pilot of the heavy 
-bomber class. 

Nobody could have been more 
friendly than the Italian Air Force 
‘were to us. They held a review of 
all their latest types for our benefit, at 
their great research station at Gui- 
donia, and I admit that we were all 
‘impressed by what we saw of their 
machines and pilots. Besides the un- 
‘breakable Fiat biplane single-seat 
fighters and the tri-motor Savoia- 
Marchetti bombers, which I had seen 
‘in Spain in the previous September, 
they had some very neat little twin- 
motor medium-weight dive-bombers 
cand some nice new monoplane fighters. 

There was no doubt about the skill 


F ome wi a year ago I was in 


of the pilots either. They handled 
their machines beautifully. Some of 
us who remembered the last war re- 
called silently the opinion of the 
veterans of the old R.F.C. and 
R.A.F., who used to say that the 
Italians were wonderful pilots—be- 
hind the fighting lines. Yet some of 
their pilots were of the highest class, 
and since 1918 Italian pilots have held 
world’s records for speed and height 
and distance, many times. 

Many of us then in Rome knew 
that nearly all the Italian aircraft 
factories were working on short time 
because of lack of material. 

Only in about March of this year 
did I learn in a curious but reliable 
way that General Valle, who had been 
Under-Secretary of State for Air, 
which meant head of the Air Force, 
under Mussolini, had been sacked for 
being too optimistic. I imagine that 
he had to put up a good show in his 
reports to I] Duce, and that to do so 
he had to put into his returns, as com- 
plete aeroplanes, in charge of the Air 














Force, machines which were little 
more than a number on a card in the 
factory and were being held up by 
shortage of material. 

So the Italian Air Force is probably 
not so big as Mussolini and sundry 
other people thought it was. About 
2,000 first-line aeroplanes would be a 
fair estimate, and I doubt whether 
the Germans can spare much raw ma- 
terial to make more. 

Nevertheless, we should make a 
great mistake if we underestimated 
the quality of the Italian pilots or 
aeroplanes. The late General Balbo, 
who really built up the Regia Aero- 
nautica (the proper name for the 
Italian Air Force), could not have 
made those mass-production flights 
from Rome to England, Greenland, 
Canada, New York, the Azores and 
home to Rome; and later Rome to 
West Africa and South America, 
down to Brazil and Argentina, unless 
he had had first-class pilots as well as 
good aeroplanes and motors. 


At the endurance of the pilots 

of the Regia Aeronautica in the 
Abyssinian campaign showed that they 
are extremely tough. Although the 
Abyssinians had nothing to put up 
against them, the heat and the climate 
—and the knowledge that if one fell 
into the hands of the Abyssinians after 
a forced landing, one would not sur- 
vive in one piece—was a severe test 
and needed fortitude in pilots and 
crews. 

Again, we shall do well to remem- 
ber that the Savoia-Marchetti is still 
one of the most efficient weight-carry- 
ing bombers in the world, although it 
is several years old. 

At the time of the Abyssinian war, 
when ou: foreign policy, by trying 
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to exercise sanctions on Italy, created 
the Rome-Berlin Axis, a bright mem- 
ber of my staff who rejoices in ab- 
struse calculations by sliderule, workéd 
out beyond doubt that the Savoia- 
Marchetti should be able to fly from 
somewhere inside Italian territory, 
with a full load of bombs, drop them 
in England and get home again. 

Since then, some of our own bomb- 
ers have proved that they can carry 
as big a load as far as the Savoia, 
although perhaps in not quite the 
same time. 

The Savoia has the further advan- 
tage that, being built of timber and 
bicycle tube (naturally, it is a carefully 
selected timber and a high quality of 
tubing, in sizes considerably larger 
than are used in bicycles), basically it 
is built of the cheapest and most 
readily obtainable material, whereas 
our machines and those of the Ger- 
mans are built of special aluminum 
and magnesium alloys, and special 
high-tensile steels, which are fright- 
fully expensive. 

For years many of us, inside and 
outside the Air Ministry, have been 
arguing in favor of starting a kind of 
second line of aircraft construction, 
using timber and tubing. The Avro 
Anson, which has been one of the 
great successes of the early months of 
the war, is an example of what can 
be done, and the Italians have been 
doing it for years. That, possibly, is 
one of the advantages of being a poor 
country and being compelled to. 
economize. 

The influence of the Italian Air 
Force in the war must be considerable, 
but probably not so considerable as 
some people fear. Perhaps the moral 
factor will be still more important 
than equipment. The average Italian 
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dislikes the Germans because he hates 
being bossed by them. Also, the aver- 
age Italian likes the English, and I 
know that many of the Italian Air 
Force are not whole-heartedly in this 
war. 

Against Abyssinia we have a strong 
detachment of Air Force at Aden, a 
useful volunteer Air Force in Kenya, 
largely made up of veterans of 1914- 
18, and we have detachments of the 
South African Air Force, in which are 
some of the finest pilots in the Em- 
pire. Against Libya and the Dode- 
canese we have the main R.A.F. 
Middle East Command under Sir 
Arthur Longmore, of which one can 
say no more than that it is part of 





the regular R.A.F. and is equipped 
with modern aeroplanes. 

Despising one’s enemy is a 
fatal mistake, but one may easily 
overestimate an enemy’s strength. 
Although we are fighting a nation of 
45,000,000 people, we are not fight- 
ing an air force of a size proportion- 
ate to that strength, to judge by what 
our own nation of approximately 
45,000,000 people plus the British 
Dominions, can do. 

An interesting corner of this war 
to watch will be Northeast Africa, 
to see what the Italian Army and Air 
Force does against Egypt and what 
the Egyptian Air Force does against 
the Italians. 


SEVEN LITTLE BALKAN BOYS 


By SAGITTARIUS 


Seven little Balkan boys did not care to mix, 
Musso bagged Albania and then there were six. 


Six little Balkan boys a bloc could not contrive, 
Berlin called up Budapest and then there were five. 


Five little Balkan boys, rattled by the war 
Moscow bullied Bukharest and then there were four. 


Four little Balkan boys still could not agree, 
Turkey kept on staying out and so there were three. 


Three little Balkan boys with different points of view, 
Sofia rang up Stalin and then there were two. 


Two little Balkan boys without a place to run, 
Ciano called at Belgrade and then there was one. 


One little Balkan boy stranded all alone, 
One little Hellene can do nothing on his own. 


Seven little Balkan boys had places in the sun, 
The Balkans they were many, but the Greater Reich is one. 
—New Statesman and Nation, London 











The Stitchers Beneath the Stukas 


By PIERRE HAMP 


Translated From the Neue Zurcher Zeitung, Zurich Liberal Daily 


OU look down these rows of 

\ hundreds of girls and women in 

a French factory, monotonously 
stitching miles of coarse, gray ma- 
terial into sacks, to be filled with 
sand and used as protection against 
the unceasing bombs of the enemy. 

They work with the dull and 
dispiriting skill of women who per- 
form the same movement day after 
day, night after night, thousands of 
times. You address them, but they do 
not look up from their labors: 

“How many sacks a day?” 

‘*Two thousand, seven hundred in 
ten hours, m’sieu.”’ 

They say nothing of the fact that, 
when the bombs rain in their vicinity, 
most of them remain at their task of 
stitching the bags that are to serve as 
defence. They say nothing; perhaps 
because their heroism is born of neces- 
sity. They become as dully uncon- 
scious of air raids as of the coarse, 
gray bags, two thousand, seven hun- 
dred in ten hours. 

On Sunday afternoon, a bomb falls 
at the entrance to the sand-bag fac- 
tory. For seconds, the air is full of 
glass, splintered wood, dirt, falling 
brick, and screams of women—but 
not of the bag-stitchers, two thousand, 
seven hundred in ten hours. Anti-air- 
craft fire barks at the enemy planes; 
one woman says, with mild interest, 
she thinks she can distinguish between 
the anti-aircraft salvos and the crash 


chatter : 


of German bombs which rock the 
ground, the factory, this little world. 
That’s interesting, unusual; she must 
have sharp ears. 

Once the “all clear’ sounds, the 
women go outside and glance at the 
sky. A few heads appear from jagged 
windows; eyes turn to the clouds, but 
interest is indifferent. Now the groups 
of workers outside are lost to view in 
the whorls of dust which rise where 
the closest bomb fell. You hear them 
Will we be able to work to- 
morrow? Has the factory been dis- 
abled? Will we lose a day’s labor? 

In two minutes, they are back at the 
coarse, gray material, stitching two 
thousand, seven hundred in ten hours. 
Dead fatigue and exhausted nerves 
stiffen their shoulders and arms; the 
Germans have bombed incessantly for 
two days and two nights. Other 
workers set to with brooms, and sweep 
up the glass and the brick and the 
dust. The bomb blew the factory door 
through the walls; it won't be re- 
placed, since the gaping hole makes 
it easier for greater numbers of these 
women to rush to their shelters the 
next time—if they have warning, and 
if they care enough to run under- 
ground. 

Early the next morning, the Ger- 
mans again are wheeling overhead, 
only a few seconds after the factory 
siren has brought the women to their 
stitching. There are fewer of them. 
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Why? It seems a fifth of them lost 
their homes in yesterday’s raids and 
they can’t work today, they must scrub 
around in the blood and filth to find 
their children, their surviving pots and 
pans; or they are stuffing old news- 
papers into broken windows, or card- 
board where a bomb splinter came in- 
to the kitchen and decapitated Cousin 
Emile, neat as can be. But they 
straggle back to work, half asleep, un- 
feeling, broken in pieces but somehow 
whole. Able enough, anyway, for two 
thousand, seven hundred in ten hours. 

Outside the factory there is un- 
wonted activity—dangerous, because 
that may lure the Stukas—but the 
glaziers must install new windows for 





the Germans to splinter. In the street, 
the parade of funeral carriages be- 
comes commonplace and perfunctory; 
in three days the bombers came over 
350 times, and isn’t it obvious enough 
that some people must get killed? But 
the women, if they can’t avert their 
glances, make the sign of the cross. 
There is work to do, two thousand, 
seven hundred bags in ten hours, 
and there is the blacked-out night in 
which to sleep, if you don’t have to 
spend it lying over your kids because 
past raids shook up the old ceiling. 
And maybe in the next raid at night 
it will come down, not so fast as the 
bombs, but in deadly chunks, for all 
of that. 


CENSORSHIP OF OPINION 


They have been talking of compulsory press cen- 
sorship. Yes, even the censorship of opinion has 


been discussed ! 


If there had been censorship of opinion, the mud- 
dling Chamberlain Government would still be in 
power. Freedom of newspaper opinion is as vital to 
the winning of the war as is freedom of Parlia- 
mentary speech. Robbing us of either of these would 
be a betrayal of the bastions of liberty for which the 


nation is fighting. 


Yet, while they thus talk, a prominent Minister, a 
Tory, confessed to me that it was the Daladier cen- 
sorship that was one of the causes of the collapse of 


France. 


“‘Now, you would not have known of that,” I re- 
plied, “if I had not come back from Paris with all 
the facts of how news had been suppressed and criti- 
cism stifled—and printed them.” 

Yes, had there then been censorship of opinion 
here, it would have been suppressed on the ground 
that it was criticism of an ally! 


—Hannen Swaffer in the Daily Herald, London 

















One Englishman notes its conquest 
over all its proverbial defects 


A General Surveys 


Modern Turkey 


By BRIGADIER GENERAL SIR WYNDHAM DEEDS 
From Daily Telegraph, London Conservative Daily 


and seen for myself, I would 

not have believed it; I did not 
believe it when I was told by the few 
who had seen it. 

I could not be persuaded that the 
corruption, inefficiency and procrasti- 
nation which characterized the Gov- 
ernment of the country in which I had 
served a quarter of a century ago had 
wholly disappeared, and that the revo- 
lution had “changed all that.” But 
so it is; it has all been swept away, 
and a new Turkey has appeared in 
which I can recognize nothing of the 
old Turkey—except, of course the 
same hospitable, simple and attractive 
people. 

Of all the revolutions which have 
taken place since the end of the Great 
War, not one, I venture to assert, has 
accomplished what this one has, and 
broken so few heads in the process. 

Let us look first of all at a few of 
the surface changes. In old days when 
I thought of Turkey, my mind always 
went to brigands! For example, I re- 


Ussi I had gone to Turkey 





member the days when I lived in a 
‘suburb of Smyrna, and, as a gendar- 
merie officer, was called on to provide 
an armed escort for the “carriage 
convoy” of girls and their partners 
going to a dance in town. And I re- 
member the night when the brigands 
pounced upon a young Englishman, 
took him to the mountains and de- 
manded £10,000 ransom for him. 
Those were the days when foreign- 
ers going up country for a summer 
holiday obtained a laissez passer— 
not from my gendarmes, but from the 
brigands who, incidentally, treated 
them with great courtesy. All that— 
both the picturesque and the perilous 
—has gone. There are no brigands 
left except, perhaps, a few in the 
Vilayet of Sert, away in the southeast. 
Then, again, casting my mind back 
twenty-five years, I think of epidemics. 
I never travelled up-country without 
encountering cholera, smallpox or 
typhus. I remember sleeping one night 
in a wayside Han, the principal 
guest-room of which seemed to be un- 
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usually well swept and garnished. 
When I commented on this to mine 
host in the morning, he said: “Oh, 
yes. The room in which you slept is 
being used as the cholera mortuary. 
But when we heard your Excellency 
was coming we emptied it and gave ita 
special clean-up!’ Today cholera has 
been stamped out; typhus and small- 
pox are very rare; and a vigorous cam- 
paign is being waged against other 
scourges. 

Again, consider the country’s com- 
munications. Never shall I forget 
the old Turkish roads. In the summer 
of 1913 I disembarked at Samsun 
and engaged a yayili (a light spring 
wagon) in order to carry out an in- 
spection in the five contiguous prov- 
inces, a journey which promised to 
last three months. The first day out 
the horses fell through a hole in the 
road, the pole snapped, and we had to 
fashion a new one from the neighbor- 
ing forest. That—and much more— 
was travel in those days. The other 
day I visited these same provinces, 
and did the journey in great comfort 
by road and rail and took only ten 
days. 

Among the visible changes to be 
noted are the large number of well- 
built schools—elementary in the vil- 
lages and central and _ lycées in 
the larger towns; town-planning of 
old towns and the rapid building of 
new—of which Ankara, a village 
when I last saw it, is, of course, the 
most notable example; and the large 
number of new factories established. 
I visited a sugar factory at Turkal 
where the provision of social ameni- 
ties for the workpeople was as good 
as you could wish. Hospitals—one 
or two which I saw—were, as re- 
gards planning and equipment, better 
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than anything I have seen in this 
country. Day nurseries, infant wel- 
fare centers and village clinics have 
been established at which a great 
deal of instruction in hygiene is given. 


HESE are some of the outward 

and visible signs of progress 
which strike the eye as one goes 
through the country. Admittedly they 
are as yet few in number but, such 
as they are, they are very good, and 
they are being built as fast as funds 
permit; and—what is so exhilarating 
in Turkey today—the extension of 
their social service is the favorite 
topic of conversation with all whom 
one meets. 

There can be little doubt that 
women are not a little responsible 
for all this social activity; the women 
who today are to be met in every 
sphere of human activity—thirteen 
of them in Parliament. Gone are the 
black-veiled phantoms of old days, 
the heroines of Pierre Loti’s novels. 

Where, however, I noticed the 
least change was in the villages. 
Except for new schools and a better 
water supply (a big exception indeed) 
the houses look much the same and 
the agricultural implements and meth- 
ods have changed little in the last 
twenty-five years. I commented on 
this to a high Turkish official, who 
said: “Yes, it is true; we have not yet 
entered the villages,” and he went on 
to explain to me some of the Govern- 
ment’s plans for the grouping of 
villages, the better to provide them 
with social services and to introduce 
co-operative farming and the common 
use of machinery. 

A start has already been made with 
the refugee villages built for peasants 
migrating from Rumania and else- 
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where in the Southern Balkans. In the 
earthquake area, too, the Government 
is determined to seize the opportunity 
to re-site a number of villages; to 
build better houses, and to purchase 
agricultural machinery in England— 
for which purpose a trade commission 
left Turkey while I was there. 

It is impossible to mention the 
many other reforms and improve- 
ments which strike the eye, but there 
is one institution, the Halk Evi, 
to which allusion must be made. The 
influence of the Halk Evi—or 
“People’s House”—is far-reaching 
and has made as big a contribution to 
popular enlightenment as perhaps any 
other factor. There are 360 of these 
houses in Turkey. Here we should 
call them “Community Centers.” 
Their activities include art, music, con- 
certs, lectures, conferences, all forms 
of “further education,” games (in- 
door and outdoor) and personal serv- 
ice to those in need, especially to poor 
students. 

Just recently Halk Odalari— 
“People’s Rooms”—have _ been 
opened in villages which cannot yet 
aspire to the full program of a Halk 
Evi. The Halk Evi movement is 
supported by the funds of the People’s 
party and by grants in aid either from 
the Central Government, the province 
or the municipality. The personnel 
consists entirely of volunteers, men 
and women. In fact, it represents a 
widespread network of voluntary so- 
cial service. 


FEW words must now be added 
about other invisible but no less 
remarkable changes. In the adminis- 
tration, apathy, inertia and slovenly, 
out-of-date methods have gone. Offi- 
cials are keen and—governors of 
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provinces, at any rate—are relatively 
young. It may be that foreigners still 
find that business is not completed 
with quite the speed to which they 
are accustomed in some other coun- 
tries. But (thank goodness!) Turkish 
“bureaucrats” can still find time for a 
talk over a cup of coffee, and the “cult 
of efficiency” has not completely de- 
humanized them. And there is no 
corruption. 

The reason is not far to seek; 
salaries and wages are now regularly 
paid and justice can be obtained with- 
out resort to bribery. I remember 
one occasion twenty-five years ago 
when I went to inspect a detachment 
of gendarmerie in an up-country town, 
finding the officer commanding in 
prison in his own quarters. I lunched 
with him, being served by his men 
through the bars of the window, and 
learnt from him that his crime had 
been that he had taken his detach- 
ment’s last month’s pay. But, as one 
of his men said to me later: ‘We 
can hardly blame the captain. He 
had not received his own salary, and 
he, too, has a wife and children to 
keep!” 

In a word, the whole spirit of the 
country has changed; the “sick man 
of Europe” is dead. In his place 
stands modern Turkey, proud of its 
achievements, energetic, full of hope, 
but modest—almost too much so. As 
a leading member of the Government 
said to me: “In this respect we are 
like you. We are bad advertisers.” 

How have these remarkable 
changes come about? The short 
answer is, “Ataturk.” Of this there 
can be no doubt. To liberate women; 
to “disestablish the Church’; to re- 
move the capital from its 500-year- 
old site to an up-country village; to 
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abolish the fez (more than a physical 
change) ; to replace Arabic by Latin 
characters (more than a literary 
change); these and the many more 
reforms could only have been made 
in fifteen years by the fiat of one man. 
And a remarkable man he must have 
been. 

For, ruthless as he was in sweeping 
away rubbish and all that in his opin- 
ion retarded progress, he never seems 
to have gone too far; he always had 
his finger on the pulse of his people. 


AS IT Lenin who said: “A man 
is as great and only as great as 
the tide surging beneath him’’? Ap- 
plied to this case, this means that 
Ataturk could not have done what he 





did nor—as is undoubtedly the case— 
could he have assured its continuation 
unless he had been supported by his 
people and unless his people had been 
—as he knew they were—worthy of 
profiting by the reforms which he 
had made. 

“How is it,” I kept saying to my- 
self, ‘‘that a whole people can ‘change 
overnight’ from what I remember of 
them twenty-five years ago to what I 
see them to be today?” The answer, 
I am persuaded, is that it is not so 
much that the people have changed 
as that, freed from the yoke of a cor- 
rupt and oppressive Government, they 
have now for the first time been given 
the opportunity to display their true 
qualities. 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


Around these sweet mays and willows, 
And in and out of these yellow hollows, 
You who followed the heart’s affections 
And smelled the warm 


Nights in the cold of evil, 
You, Keats, you, intricate Coleridge, 
Sarcastic Constable, and Palmer 


Loving and knowing 


The eyes and buds of the world, 
In your green proscenium of eternity, 
O gentle, resolved and holy men, who 
In this cut and lovely heath knew 


The involved image of man, 
You earn our invocation: touch 
Us, since we too blunder in these gorse 


Paths, in desolation. 


—Listener, London 
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French fatalism, inefficiency and 
myths contributed to the debacle 


Scuttling of the 


Third Republic 


By ALEXANDER WERTH 
From New Statesman and Nation, London Independent Weekly of the Left 


glimpse of Chartres and of its 

cathedral the morning after we 
had left Paris. We had passed through 
the Beauce plain, “immense comme la 
mer, profonde comme la mer, océan 
des blés...,” as Péguy called it. The 
people at Chartres were in a state of 
dumb distress. Cars, vans, lorries, bi- 
cycles were streaming through the ca- 
thedral city; the people looked on with 
bewildered eyes. Tired after our all- 
night run, we stopped for breakfast. 
Everybody’s nerves were on edge. 
There were rows, engueulades all over 
the place. The young waiter looked 
irritated. He couldn’t be bothered 
serving us. He flung the basket of 
warm croissants on the table and kept 
us waiting indefinitely for our cafeé- 
cremes. Untidy soldiers sat around 
with a lost look in their eyes. The first 
cheerful faces we saw that day were 
a crowd of B.E.F. boys in a village we 
passed; they did not seem to realize 
all that was happening. They were 
washing and shaving and drinking tea 


| SHALL never forget my last 


out of tin goblets, and waved cheer- 
fully at us. I wonder what has hap- 
pened to them? But farther down the 
village, we passed a crowd of French 
soldiers, ragged, demoralized-look- 
ing: “Les Boches sont-ils a Paris?” 
they shouted. They were taking Ger- 
many’s irresistible drive for granted. 

The responsibilities for what hap- 
pened go far back. I read Gen. de 
Gaulle’s book, Vers Armée de Me- 
tier, back in 1935, and felt a little un- 
easy about the French Army ever 
since. I also remember the speech 
Reynaud made about the same time, 
and largely under Gaulle’s inspiration. 
But Daladier and Gamelin took no 
notice of Gaulle, and Daladier, when 
he became War Minister, merely 
treated him as a crank, and would not 
allow him to rise above the rank of 
Colonel. He advocated a professional 
mechanized army of 500,000 men; 
our men on the left merely dismissed 
such an army as a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of a would-be Fascist 
dictator. [See page 35.] 
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Those who ignored the advice of 
Gaulle and Reynaud are partly re- 
sponsible for what happened four 
years later. It was the same people 
who, in subsequent years, created the 
legend of the impregnable Maginot 
Line. 

And when the war started, we 
had stories of this impregnable line 
hammered into us day after day by a 
press in the service of Daladier. The 
Maginot Line was all right as far as 
it went; but it did not go very far— 
only half-way along the frontier. And 
what of the Franco-Belgian frontier? 
Since my return to Paris in October, I 
persisted in asking everybody likely 
to know about it whether the “‘exten- 
sion” was any good. I was assured by 
soldiers and politicians and other im- 
portant people that it was being 
worked on night and day, that it was 
being built ‘“‘on the principle of the 
Siegfried Line,” and was ‘about as 
good as the Siegfried Line.” I am 
not a military expert, and I confess 
that I was impressed by such unan- 
imity. 

The blackest day in my experience 
was May 15, when Colonel Thomas, 
the “official spokesman’”’ at the French 
War Office explained the break- 
through on the Meuse and added: 
“And now the stationary war has be- 
come a war of movement’’—precise- 
ly the kind of war on which the 
French, with their Maginot complex 
had not reckoned, and for which they 
were totally unprepared. The general 
assumption had been that the Ger- 
mans, if ever they attacked France, 
would batter millions of their men to 
death against the Maginot Line. I 
am told that Mr. Hore-Belisha re- 
signed largely because he had made 
himself so unpopular with Gamelin 
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with his everlasting questions about 
the solidity of the northern “exten- 
sion.” 


SB who imposed the censor- 
ship on France also took an ap- 
palling responsibility; and as a jour- 
nalist I feel it more keenly than any- 
one. An honest assessment of any sit- 
uation, military or political, was just 
out of the question. You wrote an 
article, with all the pros and cons; 
what appeared in print was a cata- 
logue of pros; all the cons had been 
blue-pencilled. During the eight 
months of the “phoney war’ the 
world lived in almost complete igno- 
rance of the real situation; and when 
the blow came, the French people 
were completely taken by surprise. 
The effect of this on the troops was 
incalculable. 

I have known hundreds of French 
soldiers, both officers and privates; 
and I know that, given a sporting 
chance, they would have fought, and if 
necessary, died to the last man. But 
from the very day the Germans 
crossed the Meuse, many of them felt 
that they were fighting a losing battle. 
Worse still, they felt that they had 
been betrayed. That there were acts 
of supreme courage among the French 
soldiers and airmen cannot be doubted 
for a moment. But, as Major Vautrin, 
one of Reynaud’s men, explained to 
the press at Tours one day, they were 
fighting at the rate of one to three; 
their equipment was infinitely inferior 
to that of the Germans; many of the 
units had been in the front line for ten 
days without a respite, while the Ger- 
mans were having their troops re- 
newed every three or four days; and 
the French lines were getting thin, 
disastrously thin. The French press 
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kept on talking of tremendous Ger- 
man losses; in reality these were in- 
significant compared with the French 
losses. Vautrin himself admitted that 
“our infantry has to fight, almost un- 
supported, against the German tank 
divisions.” And when I asked Vautrin 
how it was that there were only forty- 
five French divisions in the field 
against Germany’s 120 when we had 
it hammered into us for months that 
France had 5,000,000 men under 
arms, he gave an evasive reply. The 
story of the five million men had just 
been another piece of bourrage de 
crane; and Pétain in one of his recent 
broadcasts admitted it. Yes; I believe 
that a large part of the French army 
was demoralized: demoralized by the 
lies that had been told it, and demor- 
alized by the appalling vigor of the 
onslaught by the German tanks and 
dive bombers. The men in command 
had taken no notice of the Polish cam- 
paign; they merely dismissed the 
Poles as a poor bunch and assumed 
that nothing like that could ever hap- 
pen to France. But the men were not 
trained to deal with the mass incur- 
sion of tanks, nor with dive-bombers. 
In the second week of this “real’’ war 
we were told by a complacent press 
that the French troops “with their 
genius for improvisation” were be- 
ginning to adapt themselves to this 
new warfare. Was this a time for 
“improvisations” ? 

And in about the same number of 
days as unfortified, ill-equipped Po- 
land, France was brought to her 
knees. The immensity of the tragedy 
is such that one cannot well take it in. 


OW, the surrender of France is 
another story. When Reynaud 
came over to London for the Supreme 


War Council in April, he signed a 
pledge that there would be no sepa- 
rate peace—so at least the communi- 
qué published after the meeting clearly 
implied. 

After the fall of Paris a new 
Thiers-Gambetta situation was bound 
to rise. Reynaud was the Gambetta; 
at Tours he announced that France 
would go on fighting, ‘‘even if it were 
in one province only; even if it were 
in North Africa only.”” Good lutte a 
outrance stuff; though with perhaps 
just a little too much reliance on the 
doubtful support of America, which, 
he said, could now alone save the sit- 
uation, provided it came “at once.” 
Reynaud—a Gambetta of no very 
great caliber. But who was the 
Thiers? There was no lack of candi- 
dates for that job—for the job of 
signing a separate peace with Hitler. 
They did not bother about England. 
One of Hitler’s most brilliant strokes 
was to have forced the B.E.F. to re- 
embark at Dunkirk. The French 
separate-peace men were now free to 
say that France had been left to fight 
Germany single-handed. It became 
the subject of the most intensive 
propaganda; and it was not without 
effect. For days after the evacuation 
of Dunkirk, England was no longer 
mentioned in the French press. Dur- 
ing the battle of the Somme and Aisne 
French military spokesmen bitterly 
complained of the absence of British 
support—even in the air. All this sort 
of thing was water to the defeatist 
mill. 

The separate peace tendencies had 
already been clearly perceptible for a 
good fortnight before the fall of 
Paris. President Lebrun was known 
to be in favor of it. The Lavals, the 
Caillauxs, the Bonnets were working 
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hard, especially at the Elysée. Rey- 
naud had shortly before appointed 
Weygand Commander in Chief, and 
had sacked Daladier and de Monzie. 
But were the people he had put in 
their place any better? Pomaret, full 
of pro-Italian illusions, was de Mon- 
zie’s man; Marshal Pétain, the Vice 
Premier, though at first regarded as 
merely a figurehead, was under 
Franco’s thumb. Baudouin, the Assist- 
ant Foreign Minister, was the mystery 
man of the Cabinet. He was tied up 
with high finance, and was known to 
have numerous connections with Italy. 
There was also Prouvost, proprietor 
of Paris Soir, which kept on suggest- 
ing that Germany did not wish the de- 
struction of France. And then there 
was Chautemps. By the time the Rey- 
naud Government had got to Bor- 
deaux, the defeatists were in a large 
majority. The minority, as far as one 
can gather, included Reynaud, Man- 
del, Delbos, Dautry, Louis Marin 
and one or two others, who were pre- 
pared to save the navy and to go on 
fighting in North Africa, if nowhere 
else. On that Sunday, June 16, Rey- 
naud was squeezed out of office, not 
without the heavy weight of President 
Lebrun thrown in against him. 
Pétain is a man of eighty-four. 
He became a tool in the hands of the 
defeatists. He imagined Hitler would 
talk to him like one soldier to another. 
Franco had no doubt assured him of 
Hitler’s gentlemanliness; he might 
take away Alsace-Lorraine but France 
would live on. . . . All these Pomarets 
and Prouvosts imagined that France 
“would live on”; that Germany was 
after her pocketbook, and not after 
her body and soul. The Germans and 
Italians cleverly exploited these illu- 
sions. At Bordeaux the story went 
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around that they were behaving very 
decently in Paris, and that they had 
appointed Chiappe head of the Town 
Council, or something like that. There 
might be other equally good jobs go- 
ing. They imagined that Hitler would 
leave France what Leopold III had 
called “relative independence,” and in 
this relatively independent France 
they would run the show. They be- 
lieved it—even though not one of the 
ordinary French people I talked to 
believed a word of it. And there was 
another absurd illusion entertained by 
these people—that Italy would protect 
France against excessive German 
claims, even after she herself had de- 
clared war on France. The Journal, the 
Temps, the Petit Journal, as well as 
the Paul Faure Socialists (always no- 
toriously anti-British) had for weeks 
talked of Italy’s desire to set up a sort 
of “Latin Union” (France, Spain and 
Italy) which would counterbalance 
Germany. As for England—well, she 
just didn’t come into such a federa- 
tion, and Germany could do with her 
as she pleased. And the old cagoulard 
slogan, “Hitler rather than democ- 
racy,” was one that was not far re- 
moved from the minds of some of 
those who asked Hitler for an arm- 
istice. For they still imagined Hitler 
to be a defender of capitalism. 


HE armistice terms, towhich were 

to be added those of the soeur 
latine, completely smashed all the illu- 
sions entertained by the Pomarets and 
other sub-Bonnets. They accepted 
them, nevertheless; they accepted the 
complete enslavement of France, 
rather than fight on, ‘in North Africa 
if necessary.” Why? Was there some 
horrible piece of Nazi blackmail at- 
tached to the peace terms? Many 
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stories have been told to that effect. 
But is that the true explanation? Did 
not the fatalism of many Frenchmen, 
their belief that in the end it was 
better for France to suffer eclipse— 
and perhaps through eclipse, to 
achieve some form of renovation— 
than to go on with the struggle 
against her powerful and _ prolific 
neighbors, play a very important part 


pacifism of the Munich days has re- 
asserted itself a hundredfold this time. 
These men believe that France can- 
not die in the long run. Are they so 
sure? As for the lutte a outrance 
people can they ever be brought to- 
gether? Or do they, too, imagine that 
France will, in time, expand again and 
cease to be the small inland vassal 
state between Limoges and Lyon that 
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in what has just happened? The she is today? 


THEY OVERLOOK NOTHING 


Phrase books in English and German have been 
issued to the German Army, containing questions 
which German troops would be likely to put to Eng- 
lish citizens if they succeeded in achieving their de- 
sire to overrun the country. Some of these books 
have come into the hands of the British military 
authorities. Throughout there is a warning that if 
you fail to tell the truth you will be shot. 

Some of the questions in the phrase book are ap- 
parently designed for use in cross-examining civic 
leaders. The question “Are you the mayor?” is fol- 
lowed by the demand “Open all cupboards,” and 
‘Where is the cash?” The handbook then “‘instructs” 
the Nazi soldier how to ask the mayor to write down 
the amount which is in the safe and to find out if 
there is any more money in the building. Should he 
succeed in obtaining information he would then use 
the phrase, “I confiscate all this money.” 

A whole section consists of questions intended to 
enable the German troops to find their way about. 

The authors of the handbook do not appear to 
have overlooked any contingency. There are even 
such phrases as “I have the stomach ache,” “Give me 
opium,” or “Give me pills.” 

The Germans obviously intend to have clean linen, 
for they are instructed how to demand from the 
people on whom they thrust themselves for board 
and lodgings that they shall wash two shirts, one pair 
of pants, and three pocket handkerchiefs. 

The booklet is similar to those which Germany 
has produced in the Czech, Polish and Russian 


languages. —Times, London 





Straws in the Wind 


A Citizen’s Duty Is Clear 


The right of members of the Local De- 
fence Volunteers to shoot or to use force 
against an enemy in uniform was explained 
by Lord Mottistone, Lord Lieutenant of 
Hampshire. 

Lord Mottistone said the position seemed 
clear. If it was suggested that a civilian 
was not entitled to shoot an enemy in the 
uniform of his country the answer was two- 
fold. Firstly, in view of the peculiar nature 
of the attacks to be expected, largely depend- 
ent on disguise, it was unlikely that any 
court of justice, and certainly no British 
court, would uphold such a restriction of the 
Englishman’s rights and duties. Secondly, a 
man belonging to the Local Defence Force 
could not be considered a civilian but a 
member of the armed Forces of the Crown. 

—Times, London 


Consistency to the Nth 


But even the South African Broadcasting 
Corporation, that played such an important 
part in the banning of Verdi’s Requiem, laid 
itself open to a further demand. Will the 
board not regard it as unpatriotic of us to 
use radio itself, the device to which the 
Italian Marconi contributed so much? 

—Die Burger, Cape Town 


Romance Under the Nazis 


The High Command has decreed that 
mobilized soldiers under the legal age may 
be permitted to marry. The aim of this 
measure is to permit young people of irre- 
proachable racial heritage and physical health 
an opportunity to beget children. 

—Frankfurter Zeitung 


It’s Too, Too Bad 


. .. And all this trouble because Hitler did 
not get Dantzig and the Corridor. And just 
for that Crown Princess Juliana of the 
Netherlands had to flee with her children to 
Canada. Terrible. 

—Svenska Dagbladet, Stockholm 


Might be True, at That 


In the Paris courts a wife demanded a 
divorce on the grounds that “my husband 
hasn’t spoken to me in a year.” 

The defendant was brought before the 
judge. 

“Is it true you haven’t spoken to your 
wife for a year?” 

“That’s right. I didn’t want to interrupt 
her.” 

—Marianne, Paris 


The Anti-Cat Nazis 


Despite the decrease in the number of cats 
in this country, writes “D,” they are still 
far more numerous here than in pre-war 
Germany. Our stock must still run into 
millions, whereas, according to an approxi- 
mate census of animals made some years 
ago, there were then only 450,000 in the 
whole of Germany. In some parts of that 
country they were so comparatively rare that 
a Frankfort journal published an appeal for 
“the rehabilitation of the cat,” deprecating 
the prejudices against pussies alleged to be 
prevalent in the Fatherland and pointing out, 
among other arguments on their behalf, 
“cats, especially kittens, make excellent play- 
mates for the young.” That plea, of course, 
might have little effect under the present 
régime, which probably would favor tiger 
cubs as playmates for the Nazi young. 

—Manchester Guardian, England 


It’s News to Us 


“It is a miracle that the spirit of the 
German people has not been broken by their 
sufferings.” 

—G-+man Labor Front Leader Dr. Robert Ley 


Horrible Thought 


If the proverb is true that a vegetarian 
diet induces moderation in the human ani- 
mal, we wonder how Hitler would act if 
he abandoned his present diet and took to 
eating meat. 

—Vegetarian News, Birmingham 


























The Resourceful Pacifist 


Judge Hargreaves, the chairman of the 
London Conscientious Objectors’ Tribunal, 
which sits at Fulham Town Hall, is con- 
tinually citing the Bible. He does so in 
answer to the young men who base their 
objection to military service on Biblical 
texts. As often as not these are misquoted, 
particularly the sixth commandment, which 
objectors give as, “Thou shalt not kill.” 
When Judge Hargreaves points out that this 
says, “Thou shalt do no murder,” the doubts 
of some objectors are removed. 

Judge Hargreaves was beaten the other 
day, though, when he asked a young man 
what he would do if hundreds of German 
planes came over England to bomb us. “I 
would take spiritual cover,” said the appli- 
cant. 

—Daily Telegraph, London 
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Also Helps the Author 


A Bucharest bookseller has found a short 
cut to making money. He gets in supplies 
of Hermann Rausching’s Hitler Speaks 
because he has discovered that the German 
Legation promptly buys up each consignment. 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune, Paris 


What Past? 


A secondary teacher says that the only 
people in Ireland who seem able to forget the 
past are the boys in his history class. 

—Dublin Opinion, Ireland 


Impossible Combination 


In him Bulgaria possessed a statesman 
of European caliber. And yet he was both 
lovable and true. 


—Obituary notice on Dimitri Stanciov 
in the Observer, London 





That’s About It 


Two Italians met in the street. Said the 
first: “Do you know the difference between 
Christianity and fascism?” 

“Sure. In Christianity, One suffered for 
all. Under fascism, all suffer for one.” 

—L’Europe Nouvelle, Paris 


Must Be Done With Mirrors 


Though park railings in Manchester are 
being removed for scrap, the park gates will 
be retained and locked as usual at nights to 
indicate that the parks are in theory closed. 
—Daily Despatch, Manchester 


This Useless War 


Do not concentrate your thoughts upon 
war subjects. You will find it very worrying 
and very bad for the nerves. 

Read, write, sketch, paint, study your 
vocation; anything that will occupy your 
mind and your time. Make use of your spare 
time by concentrating uvon something useful. 


—Advertisement in the 
Strand Magazine, London 


The Elder Statesman 


“An enemy of whom one cannot make a 
friend must be put hors de combat forever.” 
—Bismarck 








Nazi Ruination of Denmark 


From the Economist, London Financial Weekly 


HE German occupation has 
! threatened Denmark with eco- 
nomic chaos, for she was cut 
off overnight from three-quarters of 
her normal export markets and from 
more than one-half of her sources of 
supply. Two-thirds of her agricultural 
exports had gone to Great Britain 
alone, and she took third place among 
Great Britain’s European customers. 
The German-controlled Copen- 
hagen radio has openly admitted the 
financial and transport difficulties in- 
volved when, after the occupation, 
stocks destined for Great Britain were 
suddenly diverted to Germany. The 
value of these goods amounted to 
£2,250,000, and they were paid for 
by German exports. New trade agree- 
ments between Denmark and the Bal- 
tic countries, including Soviet Russia, 
have been, or will be, concluded on a 
clearing basis, but otherwise Denmark 
is reduced economically, as well as po- 
litically, to a part of Germany; and 
Danish agriculture and industry, cut 
off from feeding stuffs and raw mate- 
rials from the West, are consequently 
facing insoluble problems. 
Denmark’s agricultural production 
was like a huge factory converting im- 
ported feeding stuffs into livestock 
products for, export. All small and 
medium-sized farms had to supple- 
ment their own crops by purchases of 
grain, the country’s total import sur- 
plus of grain and feeding stuffs being 


approximately 1,200,000 to 1,400,- 
000 tons in a year. As Germany can- 
not provide them with feeding stuffs, 
the Danish farmers have already be- 
gun the slaughter of the 3,000,000 
pigs and the 28,000,000 hens, al- 
though the summer grass and the ex- 
isting stocks have saved the cattle for 
the time being. Denmark’s constant 
supply to Germany of agricultural 
products was dependent on the main- 
tenance of her imports from Great 
Britain and the West, and this had in- 
spired false hopes that Germany 
would forbear to kill the goose which 
laid the golden eggs. As it is, when the 
shortage of feeding stuffs is felt, which 
must be at the latest in the autumn, the 
farmers will have to begin the sad 
task of mass slaughtering. 

Danish agriculture has been or- 
ganized on a co-operative basis ever 
since the time, sixty to seventy years 
ago, when her farmers, of their own 
accord, switched over from grain pro- 
ducing to grain importing and the 
more profitable livestock industry. To- 
day the growing crisis is threatening 
to destroy this co-operative basis by 
splitting the farmers into two extreme 
political groups for and against the 
Nazis. If conditions get much worse, 
the anti-Nazi farmers may resort to 
ca’ canny methods in the hope that by 
so doing they may shorten their period 
of slavery. 

Meanwhile, the Prime Minister, 











Stauning, is striving hard to pre- 
vent the economic collapse of his 
country. He has again and again ap- 
pealed over the wireless to all political 
parties and classes to share the bur- 
den. In May, after broadening his So- 
cialist-Radical Government by inviting 
representatives of the two other big 
political parties, the Left and the Con- 
servatives, to join the Cabinet, he 
tabled a whole set of economic emer- 
gency bills which were rushed through 
the Rigsdag at unprecedented speed. 
The new laws provide for severe anti- 
inflationary measures. The automatic 
adjustment of wages according to an 
official cost-of-living index number has 
been abolished. The index itself had 
risen to 168 in April, compared with 
109 in April of last year, but the rise 
has now been checked by refusing to 
allow wages to move with it. Another 
measure fixes the prices of commodi- 
ties, and yet another attempts to re- 
duce the number of unemployed by 
making industry share out the work 
available. Some compensation is given 
to the workers whose working hours 
are cut as a result of this measure, and 
the cost of it is to be met partly from 
a special tax on all wages and partly 
from the Government’s unemploy- 
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ment fund. The number of registered 
unemployed was 116,000 in May, an 
increase of 50,000 on May 1939. But 
the Germans have been quick to reap 
the advantages to them of the large 
number of unemployed. A German la- 
bor exchange has been opened in Cop- 
enhagen, and many unemployed 
Danes have already left for Germany, 
so that the problem of unemployment 
has taken on a new national and po- 
litical aspect. 


| te THE financial sphere, dividends 
are limited to 5 per cent of the 
company’s capital plus two-thirds of 
the average dividend about 5 per cent 
for the last three years. Many com- 
panies, however, especially in the ship- 
ping industry, will not be in a position 
to pay as much as this. The Copen- 
hagen Stock Exchange, which had 
been closed since April, reopened in 
May, after the discount rate of the 
National Bank had been reduced from 
5% to 4% per cent. This reduction 
gave a stimulus to fixed-intercst 
bonds, which have continued to show 
good resistance, but the quotations 
for other shares are substantially 
lower than before the German in- 
vasion. 


FRANCOPHILE 
By JOHN SHORT 


Goodbye can it be to the epicurean poets, 

To Maynard and to Theophile, their forests and their girls, 
St. Amant, that connoisseur of cheeses and of cider; 
Farewell to the Renaissance—conceits about bright curls ? 


And goodbye is it also to the disciplined, pure spirits ? 
Racine or Maritain; Pascal and his Christ-filled skies? 
Farewell to the exiled Pastors discussing Kierkegaard, 
In Strasbourg and in Paris where scholars sneer at lies? 


—Time and Tide, London 








An historian predicts that economic 
pressure may supplant force of arms 


War in China 
in New Phase 


By TSUGIMARO IMANAKA 


From Contemporary Japan, Tokyo 


ITH the new Central Gov- 
ernment of China formally 
installed at Nanking under 

the leadership of Wang Ching-wei, the 
question of settling the China affair 
is bound to assume a new aspect. Em- 
phasis has hitherto been laid on mili- 
tary operations, and even the possibil- 
ity of Japan and China concluding 
peace through Chungking was by no 
means excluded in certain circles. 
However, the issue now lies not be- 
tween Japan and China, but between 
the new régime at Nanking and the 
Chungking administration. The China 
affair has evidently entered on a new 
phase and it behooves us to consider 
what policy Japan should pursue in 
aiding the new régime against Chung- 
king. 

First of all it may be stated as axi- 
omatic that it is no longer wise for 
Japan to concentrate herself solely on 
operations in the field. The struggle 
seems destined to become an economic 
rather than a military one. This in no 
way implies, however, that Japan is 
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anywhere near the end of her military 
resources. There have been foreign- 
ers who predicted that Japan would 
eventually collapse under the strain 
of the hostilities in China; but the 
Japanese people are as confident as 
ever, and they after all are the best 
judge of their own potentialities. 

If Japan decides to limit her armed 
operations, it will be because of geo- 
graphical not military or economic 
factors. China is a vast country, much 
of it extremely difficult terrain. Diff- 
culty would certainly attend any Jap- 
anese attempt to make a drive on 
Yunnan, Szechwan and Kansu prov- 
inces, especially the last-mentioned 
province, seeing that the Chungking 
Government itself, while it was in 
Nanking, was not able to take action 
against the Communist troops which 
fled there. 

Economic measures against the 
Chungking Government are therefore 
indicated. One measure of this kind 
which has been taken is a blockade of 
the China coast. But in that event a 




















mere blockade of the sea routes to 
China would not be sufhicient; there 
are overland routes by which Chung- 
king is able to import supplies of mu- 
nitions and other materials. In this 
connection one cannot make light of 
the Chungking Government’s plan for 
economic development of the Chinese 
hinterland. The difficulty in import- 
ing materials is a serious obstacle in 
the way of this plan’s success, but the 
Chiang administration may eventually 
be able to attain self-sufficiency by ex- 
ploiting the vast territory under its 
control. 

In advocating economic measures, 
however, the writer envisages not so 
much direct action against Chung- 
king’s plans for developing the inte- 
rior as the laying of a sound founda- 
tion that would enable the Chinese 
masses to pursue their daily tasks in 
conditions of peace and security. In 
this way the area under the jurisdic- 
tion of the new Central Government 
should be made attractive for intellec- 
tuals and capitalists to return. 

The driving force behind the new 
Government is a peace movement 
which has grown out of the desire 
surging among the Chinese masses for 
a return to their normal routine of ex- 
istence. They see the futility of keep- 
ing up a losing battle with Japan in- 
definitely, and are fully aware of the 
havoc that would be wrought by a 
humiliating peace. If their living is se- 
cured, they will be in a mood to wel- 
come the new Government. Japan 
must therefore direct her policy along 
the lines of satisfying the basic desire 
of the Chinese people for freedom of 
work and security of living conditions. 
This is the most effective way to 
weaken and then overthrow the 
Chungking administration. 
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With priority, therefore, given to 
economic rather than military opera- 
tions, the first question that suggests 
itself as of great importance is that of 
Japanese industrial activities in China. 
Wang Ching-wei and his followers 
are strongly desirous of readjusting 
on a rational basis the present system 
of joint Sino-Japanese management in 
the areas under his control. They 
would like to see a reasonable with- 
drawal on the part of those Japanese 
who have extended themselves too far 
in Chinese industries during the hostil- 
ities; they consider that the Chinese 
masses should be allowed to advance 
on the occupational front also; and 
they hope for the abolition of some 
of the Japanese monopolies. National 
support is a necessary condition for 
the success of the new Central Gov- 
ernment and of its peace and national- 
reconstruction campaign. National 
support, however, will not be forth- 
coming unless Sino-Japanese economic 
relations are readjusted along the 
above lines, so they conclude. 

If, therefore, Japan is willing to ac- 
knowledge the economic independence 
of the Chinese masses under the juris- 
diction of the new Central Govern- 
ment by allowing them freedom of 
economic activity, there will be an in- 
crease in popular support for the 
Wang Ching-wei Government and a 
steady weakening of the Chungking 
administration as a result of their de- 
fections to the new régime. 


IRST and foremost, then, Japan 

must give her closest possible at- 
tention to the question of rationaliz- 
ing the basis of her economic co-oper- 
ation with China. Taking care not to 
limit the occupational scope of the 
Chinese people, she should prepare 
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the ground for a return of Chinese 
private capital to the area under the 
control of the new Government and 
should encourage the investment of 
capital already in that area. In this 
connection it is reassuring to note that 
talks have come to a satisfactory con- 
clusion for recognizing Chinese sup- 
remacy in Sino-Japanese joint con- 
cerns, by providing for 51 per cent 
of the stock to be held by Chinese as 
against 49 per cent held by Japanese. 

Secondly, Japan must make every 
possible effort to dispel any misgiv- 
ings that may be felt now or later 
about the new Central Government 
both in China and Japan. In the early 
stages of the China affair a section 
of the Japanese public advocated di- 
rect peace negotiations with Chiang 
Kai-shek, but after the Konoye State- 
ment was issued most of those advo- 
cating peace changed their views. 
There may still be an undercurrent of 
opinion favoring direct negotiations 
with Chungking, but were it possible 
to conclude peace with Chungking, 
there would be no need for a new 
Central Government in China. The 
fundamental obstacle to direct conclu- 
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sion of peace with Chungking is not 
Japan’s declared policy of having no 
further dealings with Chiang Kai- 
shek, but the refusal of the latter to 
accept Japan’s formula for peace, 
namely establishment of peaceful rela- 
tions between Japan and China on a 
basis of mutual co-operation. 

Peace in the sense of a mere cessa- 
tion of hostilities, without co-opera- 
tion between Japan and China, is in- 
compatible with the concept of the 
new order in East Asia. Mutual co- 
operation between the two countries 
lies at the very basis of the idea of the 
new order in East Asia: it is in accord 
with both the Greater Asiatic Princi- 
ple advocated by the late Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, founder of the Kuomintang 
Party and the National Government, 
and with the demand for an East Asi- 
atic League of Nations put forward 
in Japan. 

The Chungking Government has 
evidenced no intention of co-operating 
in this way with Japan, whereas 
Wang Ching-wei and his associates 
hold that lasting peace between Japan 
and China would be impossible unless 
the two countries were to co-operate 
economically. Further, they contend 
that the dominant intervention of any 
third power on the basis of its eco- 
nomic influence would bring about a 
rupture of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Japan and China. 

Thinkers of the old utilitarian 
school fail to grasp the real meaning 
behind the inauguration of a new cen- 
tral government in China. They cling 
to the idea that Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions could be straightened out by di- 
rect negotiations with Chungking 
and cannot realize that the profits 
a few capitalists might reap could 
never pay for the enormous sacrifice 
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of life on the altar of peace in East 
Asia. 

A counterpart of the undercurrent 
of opinion in Japan favoring direct 
negotiations with Chungking, exists in 
China in the form of an anti-Wang 
drive which is not necessarily directed 
from Chungking, but seems rather to 
have sprung up spontaneously in the 
Wang fold. Kao Tsung-wu and Tao 
Hsi-sheng, who deserted the Wang 
camp last January, may be regarded 
as belonging to this movement, whose 
supporters are opposed to the organi- 
zation of a new régime. They none- 
theless consider the Wang Govern- 
ment useful inasmuch as the existence 
of this government has led Japan to 
commit herself as regards peace 
terms. This movement is thus in a 
sense a peace movement, but those 
who belong to it are dissatisfied with 
the peace formula agreed upon by 
Japan and the new Government, and 
do not regard Wang Ching-wei as a 
successor to Chiang Kai-shek. From 
their viewpoint the former is merely 
a decoy. 


} dptrcmranyiecqusenie some Japanese 
suspect that even Wang Ching-wei 
may have some tacit understanding 
with Chiang Kai-shek in regard to re- 
lations between Japan and China. The 
writer himself has been bombarded 
with questions in this connection. His 
clear-cut reply to such questions is that 
Wang Ching-wei is not in touch with 
Chungking; the leader of the new 
Central Government and his associ- 
ates are acting quite independently 
and solely in the interests of the Re- 
public. 

The stand of those who support 
the anti-Wang-Ching-wei peace move- 
ment in China would be comprehen- 
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sible if there were the slightest likeli- 
hood of China’s securing better peace 
terms from Japan than those at pres- 
ent agreed upon. Of course there is 
no such possibility, for if there were, 
Japan would not need to take the 
round-about path of assisting in the 
formation of a new central régime; 
instead she would conclude peace di- 
rectly with Chungking. The situation 
in Japan does not allow of peace talks 
with Chungking, and this for a more 
substantial reason than the mere dec- 
laration that she would have no fur- 
ther dealings with Chiang Kai-shek. 
The point is that the ideology of 
Chungking is irreconcilable with that 
of Japan. The Chiang Kai-shek Gov- 
ernment has not only shown itself in- 
capable of understanding the signifi- 
cance of Japan’s intention to construct 
a new order in East Asia; it also re- 
fuses to co-operate with Japan in this 
task. The advocates of peace in 
China who are opposed to the new 
Central Government are therefore 
making a fatal miscalculation. Only in 
the event of collapse of Japan’s pres- 
ent stand could China obtain better 
peace terms. 

Where does the clue to this miscal- 
culation lie? It is simply this: that the 
Chinese who are opposed to Wang 
Ching-wei have misjudged the domes- 
tic situation in Japan. Many foreign- 
ers, in fact, have made the same mis- 


take, mostly in connection with the 


policy of economic control instituted 
by the Abé cabinet. Most foreign 
powers have underestimated Japan’s 
resources and even in this country a 
section of the public persisted, until 
quite recently, in taking a gloomy view 
of the future. This minority, which 
stood for direct peace negotiations 
with Chungking, was defeatist in that 
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Chiang Kai-shek had been advocating 
long-term resistance against Japan 
precisely in the hope that such a view- 
point would be put forward in Japan. 

When the Abé Cabinet fell after a 
tenure of only four months, a Shan- 
ghai Chinese paper, the Tamei Wan- 
pao (Evening Post), dealt with it at 
length, stressing the social and polliti- 
cal situation in Japan, under the head- 
ing “Japanese Politics in Difficulty.” 
Indeed, not only the vernacular press 
but also the European-language news- 
papers in China gave prominence to 
the supposedly weak economic situa- 
tion in Japan. 

It is hard to say exactly what effect 
this had on the morale of Chungking, 
but there is no denying the fact that 
it made for a stiffening of Chiang’s 
resistance against Japan. When the 
writer visited Shanghai early this year 
he found the Chinese much more ada- 
mant against Japan than in the previ- 
ous autumn. The writer learned that 
in a large section of the Chinese com- 
munity the extraordinary opinion pre- 
vailed that the peace terms negotiated 
between Wang Ching-wei and Japan 
were designed to reduce North China 
to the status of another Formosa, 
Korea or Manchukuo. 
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Thus, political developments in 
Japan have had serious repercus- 
sions in foreign countries and espe- 
cially in China. In view of its past ex- 
perience the Government would do 
well to realize that national policies 
must be based upon the opinion of the 
people. It should not flatter itself with 
the belief that a brief government 
statement is sufficient to lead the na- 
tion in the desired direction. Instead, 
it should work out national policies 
together with the people in such a 
way as to enlist their unstinted sup- 
port. 

This is particularly important now 
that the China affair has entered upon 
a new phase. 

No less urgent is the task facing 
the Government of revising the sys- 
tem of national economic control. A 
gloomy picture of economic conditions 
in Japan has been painted abroad, 
where efforts are palpably being made 
to exaggerate the so-called dearth of 
commodities in this country; whereas 
little, if any, attention has been paid 
to blunderings on the part of the Gov- 
ernment in carrying out its policies. 
The impression has thus been created 
abroad that Japan is suffering from a 
severe shortage of material resources. 
Even the North China Daily News, a 
British-owned and managed paper in 
Shanghai, which is noted for the 
comparative fairness of its editorial 
policy, has referred to the famine 
of goods in this country and to the 
“failure of Japan’s economic con- 
trol.”” The Government should realize 
how undesirable it is to have false 
impressions of this nature created 
abroad. 

In connection with the question of 
economic control, two factors claim 
urgent attention. The first is the tend- 
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ency of officials in charge of fixing 
“equitable” prices for commodities to 
raise the price level—a tendency con- 
ducive to the concentration of profits 
in the hands of a small minority; the 
other is the vital necessity for the or- 
ganization of a cabinet strong enough 
to carry through smoothly all its plans 
for economic control. 

An expansion of armaments or a 
victory in war is invariably followed 
by a capitalist advance, as has been 
proved even in the case of Manchu- 
kuo, which was to have been an excep- 
tion. The Abé Cabinet attempted to 
control the national economy in the 
interests of the state alone, but failed 
miserably. And so the present Yonai 
Cabinet is compromising with financial 
leaders in order to insure smooth eco- 
nomic control. It is doing this under 
the alleged necessity of bringing about 
harmony between the Government 
and the people, but actually financiers 
represent only a very small section of 
the people. What the state needs is 
control of economic activity in the in- 
terests of all from the truly national 
point of view. This is only possible 
if the cabinet is really strong, but un- 
fortunately the tendency toward ap- 
pointing weak-kneed administrations 
is deep-seated. 

In the writer’s opinion, two factors 
are responsible for this situation. 
Firstly, the defective system of organ- 
izing new cabinets; and secondly, the 
constant intrigue directed toward 
overthrowing a cabinet once it has 
been appointed. Practically every 
Japanese cabinet has fallen a victim to 
this type of intrigue, even the compar- 
atively popular Konoye Cabinet. The 
combination of weak cabinets and con- 
stant intrigue is interfering with the 
enforcement of strong national poli- 


cies such as Japan needs today, and 
the situation is crying out for reform. 

Inasmuch as the principal factor is 
the defective system of organizing 
Japan’s cabinets, the criticism recently 
directed against the senior statesmen 
may well be considered inevitable. The 
premier of Japan, if he is to pull the 
country through the present emer- 
gency period, must needs be a states- 
man with a far-sighted policy of his 
own. In the period when party gov- 
ernment was in force the premier’s 
personal ability was not of the same 
importance, but today when party 
government is a thing of the past and 
bureaucratic government is the rule, 
the caliber of the premier and his 


cabinet colleagues is everything. 


On the other hand, the political 
parties themselves cannot be absolved 
from the blame. They are out of 
touch with the spirit of the times, un- 
inspired by any definite ideology and, 
moreover, divided among themselves. 
For this reason the Diet has forfeited 
its right to be considered an organ of 
political guidance. Parties have be- 
come an obstacle to good government. 


8 ieeew is quite certainly the out- 
ward manifestation of an inner 
process of historical transition, but 
that is no reason why the Japanese 
people should sit back and watch what 
is happening with folded arms. It 
is quite feasible to rationalize the 
process of organizing Japan’s cabinets 
so as to enable a statesman with a far- 
sighted policy of his own to form a 
ministry. 


(Editor’s Note: This article was, of 
course, written before the return to 
power of Prince Konoye, at the end of 


July.) 





A ‘Cultural’ Note on the Americas 


By MANUEL ANTONIO VALLE 


Translated from La Nacion, Buenos Aires 


f | \ HERE are many of us Amer- 
icans who are ignorant of the 
fact that our hemisphere con- 

sists of three Americas. This is obvi- 

ous. Yet to some people it is heresy 
to say as much. It is not heresy. 

Those who are not well versed in 

geography should seek an opportunity 

to consult the dictionary. 

A gentleman we have known for 
quite some time discovered the other 
day that Guatemala is one of the five 
republics of Central America. 

“T confess,” he said to me, apolo- 
getically, “I confess I did not know, 
or I may have forgotten, that there 
are three Americas, to wit: South 
America, Central America, and North 
America. I never thought of that. 

“Indeed,” he continued, in an out- 
burst of sincerity, “in my mind, if you 
like, only North and South America 
existed. And even they were con- 
fused. I never thought about Central 
America. One rarely hears about 
those republics there, and one finishes 
up by forgetting about them, or so 
one does in my case.” 

Now, this gentleman is by no means 
an illiterate. He is cultured—he buys 
a newspaper every day—he reads all 
kinds of books, and sometimes he 
visits the art exhibitions. He must not 
be regarded, therefore, as an extreme, 
or advanced, case. Of course, such 


ignorance would be more shocking in 
a really cultivated person than in a 
person of inadequate culture. 


To confess such ignorance is, of 
course, not a sin for which one must 
blush. In point of fact, even Bertrand 
Russell said one day in the United 
States, when he was talking to Solo- 
mon de la Selva, the Nicaraguan poet- 
journalist, ‘So you say that Yucatan 
belongs to Mexico? Alas, I believed 
that it belonged to the United 
States !” 

Certainly one cannot doubt the ex- 
traordinary culture of Bertrand Rus- 
sell because of this sincere confession 
of error, which is worthy of the 
modesty of a great man. But neither 
can it be denied that Mr. Russell, on 
this occasion, lowered himself to the 
level of the least attentive child. Still, 
in his case, such confusion can be ex- 
plained. A philosopher of the talents 
of Mr. Russell who, in addition to 
that, is an Englishman, surely has pre- 
occupations more important than de- 
tails of our geography. 

There is much talk today about 
Pan-Americanism. New rivulets of 
amity run from the plains of North 
Dakota to the pampas of Tierra del 
Fuego. Latin America is beginning 
to interest North America; there were 
a few honorable exceptions, but until 
now most North American interest in 
us was from the commercial perspec- 
tive. 

Intellectuals of the three Americas 
are co-ordinating their efforts toward 
a more ample co-operation. A real 
American spirit should be fostered in 
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every one of our countries. Of course, 
here we are not discussing the “pro- 
fessional” American spirit, meaning 
the speeches of diplomatists. 

We who come to the great expanses 
of the Argentine from Central 
America do not underestimate our 
mutual ignorance of the other’s coun- 
try. Some time ago we entered a 
bank and the teller inquired: 

“From where do you come?” 

“From El Salvador,” we returned, 
promptly. 

“Ah, but you speak Spanish very 
well.” 

I do not wish to appear pedantic, 
but I thereupon delivered myself of 
a lecture as a kind of honorary pro- 
fessor. I explained to the teller what 
was necessary in his case. 

On another occasion, I preferred 
to treat this sort of thing humorously. 
I was having a conversation with a 
schoolteacher in a hotel in another 
country; indeed, she had been gradu- 
ated from a teachers’ college, and had 
come to the capital for some culture. 
After I had disclosed the country of 
my origin, El Salvador, she stated 
this: 

‘So you made a long voyage. The 
crossing of the Atlantic must be 
troublesome indeed. It must have 
been a great effort for you to learn 
Spanish.” é' 

As I say, I preferred to treat this 
humorously. So we delivered ourselves 
of a few quips to this educator of 
young Latin Americans, and placed El 
Salvador in the Balkans. 

But, on second thought, this is 
nothing to laugh about. The dif- 
ference of language and race is a bar- 
rier to be overcome only by a mutual 
desire for understanding. Of course, 
if such follies were restricted to the 
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uncultured and simple, the situation 
would not be so grave. But what is 
really serious is that persons who be- 
long to the cultured classes, so to 
speak, should display such appalling 
ignorance. And indeed what is worse 
is that some of these cultured persons 
take their ignorance very lightly, and 
laugh it off! 

An example: a poet who is not so 
young any more said to me the other 
day, when we were discussing the 
theme of this article, ““There are cer- 
tain things important and necessary to 
a schoolteacher, but they are of no use 
tome. A poet is not a savant.” 

Nevertheless, many of our intellec- 
tuals are grieved indeed to learn that 
most of their English-speaking col- 
leagues in North America do not 
know the names of our most cultured 
writers and poets—not to mention, in 
addition to all that, our painters, 
musicians, and so on. And not only 
do they know nothing about our artis- 
tic work, but they don’t know that we 
know all about their writers and their 
artists! Sherwood Anderson and Sin- 
clair Lewis were astonished to learn 
that the best North American poets 
and writers are greatly admired in our 
countries. 


‘HE cause of all this is the ab- 

sence of bonds among the three 
Americas. President Roosevelt's 
Good Neighbor policy will undoubt- 
edly contribute to the store of our 
knowledge about one another. If not, 
nothing can be done. Indeed, how 
can we expect the Americans of an- 
other race and another language to 
know and understand us if we Latin 
Americans of the same race and 
language don’t understand one an- 
other as we should? 





Twenty-five Years Ago 


W orld events as interpreted by The Living Age, September 1915 


HE London Nation felt, in 
September 1915, that ‘“‘volun- 
tary Pan-Americanism is shown 

by a most convincing array of argu- 
ments to be impracticable. There ex- 
ist no. such bonds of economic mu- 
tuality, of language, institutions, cul- 
ture, community of feeling, as are 
needed for an effective form of politi- 
cal federation. Commerial inter- 
course on the part of South America 
with Great Britain and with Ger- 
many is far quicker, larger, better es- 
tablished and more profitable than 
with the United States. . . . Finally, 
the trade between South America and 
Europe stands on a basis of greater 
necessity and gain than that between 
South America and the United States. 
Nor are the political and social difh- 
culties, of which race is the core, less 
destructive of any real extension of 
the federal idea, so as to convert the 
continents of North and South Amer- 
ica into a great Staaten-Bund.” Either 
victor of the war would undoubtedly 
attempt to use control of the seas to 
“fasten his economic power on South 
America,” and, ‘“‘this commercial and 
capitalistic control, even if not accom- 
panied by attempts at political annex- 
ation, will be a direct challenge to the 
economic and political independence 
of the United States.” So, after the 
experiences of the war, Great Britain 
might “‘have to face an American call 
on us, as part of the great settlement, 
to promote a large reduction of naval 
armaments and to abate our powers 


to make sea law and to impose it on 
neutral powers in times of need. 
Otherwise, a section of public opinion 
in the United States may drive that 
nation along the path of navalism and 
militarism which the demands of eco- 
nomic internationalism and her politi- 
cal status as a world power seem to 
require.” 

A. M. Murray, summing up 
Twelve Months of War in the Fort- 
nightly Review, found that the Allies 
were “stronger, firmer and closer’’ 
than ever before. Great Britain was 
“still only putting her armor on, her 
policy since the Napoleonic War hav- 
ing been not to attack her neighbors 
but to defend herself, and for this pur- 
pose, as an island power, all she re- 
quired was a strong navy for protec- 
tion of her shores and commerce.”’ On 
Germany’s attitude, he quoted Count 
Reventlow, ‘“‘a typical Junker repre- 
sentative,” in Tageszeitung: “The 
war has proved that no understand- 
ing can ever be possible with Great 
Britain, and Germany cannot accept 
the position of ruling the world by the 
side of England. Therefore, we must 
break the strength of the Island with- 
out paying any attention to the possi- 
bility of any future friendliness, even 
long after the war has been termi- 
nated. Those who refuse to hate Eng- 
land must be regarded with feelings of 
contempt and disgust.” The Spectator 
congratulated the National Govern- 
ment for, after twelve months, “hav- 
ing taken the first and most essential 
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step for arraying the nation, not 
merely for the fighting line but, what 
is equally important, for the better 
provision of all munitions of war, 
from shells to bicycle tires. We have 
got to make a supreme effort not only 
in the field but in the factory.” 

James O. Hannay wrote at some 
length in the Nineteenth Century and 
After on Ireland and the War. Ire- 
land had been on the verge of civil 
war in July 1914, but, after the out- 
break of the World War, John Red- 
mond, leader of the Irish Nationalists 
declared ‘‘unswerving loyalty” to the 
British Empire. “It was the first time 
Ireland had ever been hailed as the 
‘One Bright Spot’ on the imperial hori- 
zon. It will probably be the last.”” The 
Ulster Orangemen listened to this 
praise “‘a little sulkily. They had made 
and for many years maintained a cor- 
ner in Irish loyalty. . . . Irelandasa 
‘Bright Spot’ did not fit into their 
scheme of things.” The “ordinary 
working Nationalists,” were equally 
disconcerted. Without revolting 
against Redmond, they still retained 
“‘a firm conviction that all enemies of 
England are deserving of sympathy 
and support.” However, anti-recruit- 
ing efforts were not very effective, “‘ex- 
cept, curiously enough, among the 
salesmen in drapers’ shops. Why 
drapers’ assistants and shopmen 
should be more susceptible than other 
classes of the community to attacks of 
doctrinaire Nationalism is hard to dis- 
cover.” At the same time, there was 
tacit agreement in England that the 
Registration Bill should not apply to 
Ireland, since “no one is quite sure 
what would happen if it were.” Re- 
cruiting had been particularly unsuc- 
tessful among the farmers, both 
north and south. “They are not pro- 
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Germans. They are not even anti-Eng- 
lish. They are simply unwilling to dis- 
turb themselves and quite determined 
that the State shall not disturb them.” 

In the British Review, T. H. S. 
Escott said, ‘Since his ancestor and 
third namesake, no English ruler, in 
everything that concerned character, 
personal preferences and tastes, had 
ever been such a stranger to the great 
majority of his people as King George 
V [when he took the throne]. Today, 
of those who have wielded the British 
scepter since the Anglo-Scotch Union, 
none within a short half decade ever 
became more widely familiar in daily 
life and habit than the ruler increas- 
ingly identified with his entire people 
by a war directed equally against him- 
self, his dynasty and realm.” 

Of Russia’s part in the war, A. C. 
Alford wrote in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After: ‘Those who know the 
Russian nation and consider the fight- 
ing qualities of her soldiers, their cer- 
tainty of victory in a popular war and 
their love of their country and their 
Tsar, have no doubt that the Grand 
Duke Nicholas will ultimately lead his 
victorious troops through the streets 
of Berlin.” 


i= THE Fortnightly Review, S. 
P. B. Mais described the death of 
Rupert Brooke, many of whose poems 
had been published in The Living 
Age: “Early in April he contracted 
sunstroke; septicemia then mysteri- 
ously set in, and he died aboard a 
French hospital ship on Shakespeare’s 
supposed death day and lies buried on 
the island of Lemnos, the greatest 
poet of his time. It reads like legend; 
it is so exactly what each of us would 
have demanded of our fairy god- 
mother had we had the chance.” 





Letters and the Arts 


By ALFRED KREYMBORG 


Vermont, where we are spend- 

ing a quietly productive summer 
teaching and learning things at the 
Bread Loaf School of English, it is 
good to reflect on the place of educa- 
tion in the creative life. At a time of 
revolution abroad, where old books 
have been burned or outlawed because 
they do not conform to the latest ide- 
ology and where new books have to 
be written with a careful weighing of 
their possible reception on high, it is 
good to find Nature green and free, 
and not riding a plane or a tank. 
Here, although the daily news blows 
in from abroad, nothing is despairing 
or hopeless, and books hold out 
against the latest conquest. 

Peace is the kind of refreshment 
we receive in the old inn and barns 
which have grown into the Bread 
Loaf School without losing track of 
the soil from which lasting things de- 
rive. Although the student body is 
composed of teachers who come from 
all parts of the land and whose faces 
show traces of the academic grind 
through which they have attained 
their present standing, there is 
nothing too academic in the air or in 
the classrooms over which the instruc- 
tors preside. The mood is one of 
inspiration through which informa- 
tion is released on a human scale. 
More often than not, you find some 
poet talking out of his own experi- 
ence, since books come out of experi- 
ence and not out of other books. 


Iv THE Green Mountains of 


More often than not, you find some 
professional critic quietly urging his 
listeners to formulate their own opin- 
ions, instead of merely echoing his 
own. There is an attempt to establish 
an impersonal rather than a personal 
creed, or a creed based on the par- 
ticular bias or temperament of the 
instructor. The students, no matter 
how young, are treated like adults, 
and the instructor doesn’t sit on a plat- 
form and talk down from the alti- 
tudes. The instructor is anxious to 
learn where his people come from and 
where they return and why. Their 
schools are his in imagination and his 
school is theirs. 

Happily, Bread Loaf is not the 
only green spot on this planet of ours. 
But with red spots gathering in 
greater and greater numbers and 
other spots falling gray before their 
time, one is grateful for the green, 
even in one small place. There is 
much to be said for education at this 
time. There is much to be said for 
the restraints of education when some, 
growing hotheaded too soon, demand 
declarations of war before we are 
ready. 

Schools are a medium for life and 
life a medium for schools to test one 
another. The great heritage of the 
past is more than an argument against 
the destructive forces of any given 
time. Warfare, no matter how swift 
and decisive, is not even an interrup- 
tion to the song of the masters. One 
can see some student going by with 
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a book under his arm, the book as 
much flesh and blood as himself. It 
may be a copy of Thomas Hardy and 
what the student has read no more 
than half a page. But the body of the 
student, communing with the blue 
overhead and the surrounding green, 
has the body and energetic dust of 
Hardy for company. And if old Tom, 
the Wessex philosopher, who wrote 
most of his verse after sixty, had left 
no more than a half page, he would 
have left enough. It is called Jn Time 
of the Breaking of Nations. 


ESS than a hundred miles from 

Bread Loaf, as the car flies, Ben- 
nington College presented its an- 
nual summer festival of the arts. 
There were programs of contem- 
porary music and of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century music under the 
direction of Otto Luening and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick; The King and the Duke, 
a melodramatic farce based on 
Huckleberry Finn and written and di- 
rected by Francis Fergusson; and a 
program of dances by Martha 
Graham and her company. Of out- 
standing interest in the dance of fes- 
tival was the presentation of Letter 
to the World, a choreographic inter- 
pretation of poems by Emily Dick- 
inson. 

For many years past I have argued 
for the use of dramatic poetry, in- 
stead of music, as the basis of danc- 
ing, since poetry supplies the libretto 
as well as the rhythmic design of a 
mood or ballad. And, in the Cali- 
fornian days when Miss Graham was 
still an instructor at Denishawn, we 
tried such a program under her direc- 
tion—with poems of mine. It must 
be obvious by now that poetry has 
been absent from the theater over too 
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long a period. The fault lies with the 
poets as well as the entrepreneur, 
since the average poet writes for a 
private rather than a public audience, 
while the average entrepreneur has 
lost all imagination. The entrance of 
Emily Dickinson onto the stage 
through the art of Martha Graham 
should prove an event of the widest 
significance and should encourage a 
closer co-operation among all artists 
of the theater. 

The summer theaters are once 
more providing the vacationist with 
plays he has seen on Broadway or 
with new plays which are hopeful of 
reaching the metropolis in the fall. 
There is, as usual, little or no drama 
expressive of the community in which 
it is presented and the local citizen 
has to be content, as he usually is, with 
the successful ephemera of former 
seasons or the problematical ephem- 
era of the future. Earlier in their 
careers, some summer theaters ad- 
ventured in experiment and it was 
possible to view certain things that 
strove beyond a box-office appeal. 
There are those among us who 
looked upon summer theaters as the 
one place where real experiment tend- 
ing toward a genuine art of the thea- 
ter might be tried and developed. But 
our heroic taste has been undermined 
and overruled by the old octopus that 
reaches out its tentacles from the 
little isle of Manhattan. 


| pean a larger island overseas, in- 
fested by daily and nightly bomb- 
ing, we hear the cheering news that 
the theater, the gallery, the concert 
hall, the ballet, and the ‘“‘business” of 
printing books have not given up the 
battle for civilization. On Harring- 
ton Road in London, a gallery called 
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The Neighbourhood is housing 
schools for ballet, drama and music, 
in addition to painting and sculpture, 
and among the student body are sol- 
diers who were wounded at the front 
and whose zest for living and culture 
has been sharpened by shrapnel. Feel- 
ing themselves articulate in a world 
run down by death or quasi-death, 
their minds are mature enough for 
the tasks of serious—in preference to 
ephemeral — expression. Doubtless 
we shall also be hearing from the 
poets who are still alive, just as we 
heard from Sassoon and Graves and 
Owen and Sorley after the first World 
War. In this connection we shall also 
be hearing from their blood brothers 
in Germany, or the descendants of 
that monumental anti-war volume: 
Menschheitsdammerung. That book 
was issued in black covers. 

In the theater it is encouraging to 
learn that a play that was produced 


by our own Group Theater for a 
short run in New York is an outstand- 
ing summer success in London. Never 
given to over-flattery of things 
American, British critics have hailed 
Thunder Rock as nothing less than 
“a great play.’”’ One critic concludes: 
“That its author, Robert Ardrey, is 
an American is not to be wondered at; 
for it may well be true that a full 
vision of the torment of the human 
soul today must rely on a space of 
ocean separating the immediate ago- 
nies from the agonies which yet may 
come.” That we are in for agonies 
over here, if we haven’t felt them 
already, must be apparent to even the 
most complacent soul. There are art- 
ists in this country who have caught 
and limned our tragedies during 
times of peace and these may be relied 
on in the dawn of any battle that may 
reach our shores in some sudden 
tomorrow. 


POEM. 
By C. Day LEwIs 


It would be strange 


If at a crucial question, in wild-beast dens 
Or cellars sweating with pain the stammerers 
Should find their confidence. 


It would be strange 


If the haphazard starling learned a neat 
Construction from the goldcrest and the black-cap’s 


Seamless song in a night. 


It would be strange 


If from the consternation of the ant-hill 
Arose some order angelic, ranked for loving, 


Equal to good or ill. 


It would be more than strange 
If the devil we raised to avenge our envy, grief, 
Weakness, should take our hand like a prince and raise us 


And say, “I forgive.” 


—The Spectator, London 
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ROY VABNEIND 


Speaking 


of Books 


By LEON BRYCE BLOCH 


OO much confusion has marked 

! the conversation of the com- 

mon man in America these past 
months. Some of the incident mental 
upset is the result of reading too many 
pointless books, some the result of an 
inability to think clearly and some 
has been sown by the agents of totali- 
tarian leaders abroad. 

Professor Charles Beard warned of 
this confusion, inherent in the collapse 
of our social systems, in an article 
which appeared in these columns 
many months ago. In the same article, 
he also expressed the belief that some 
outstanding mind would solve our 
problem by providing a synthesis of 
all that remained of the race’s heri- 
tage, which synthesis might become 
the basis for a new social and political 
order. 

It seems to me that now there has 
appeared the mind with the promised 
synthesis, in the person of Lewis 
Mumford. And his testament he calls 
Faith for Living. 

Truly a Faith for Living, this vol- 
ume provides a sure bottom—in this 
twentieth century sea of uncertainty 
and death—for those who are still 
whole enough, alive enough, to make 
its philosophy and ethos a breathing, 
forceful reality. In the beginning— 
this faith is not force, or wealth or 
life even—in the beginning is the 
Word. The word made real, the 
word made principle, the word made 
life meaningful. The word that ex- 
presses the symbols and values that 


derive from man’s long heritage and 
that expresses that simple relation- 
ship of values and things which has 
gotten so far away from most of us. 
Out of the word will grow our ethics, 
our feelings, our esthetics—all our 
inner experiences. Also out of it will 
blossom science, economics and the 
proper use of the machine. But in the 
beginning must be the word, or all 
is pride, vanity, greed and confusion. 
“He who debases the word, as the 
Fascists have so unsparingly done, 
breeds darkness and confusion and all 
manner of foulness,” thus speaks Mr. 
Mumford. And it merely adds con- 
fusion to confusion to protest that 
many of our industrialists, bankers, 
teachers, politicians, scientists and 
priests have in the past also debased 
the word. One must make quantita- 
tive distinctions, as Mr. Mumford 
points out. That man who sees no 
difference between the small quantity 
of dust that is swept out of the home 
each morning, and the filth and ordure 
in the pig-stye, is worse than blind. 
Mr. Mumford tells us in a short 
preface that Faith for Living begins 
where Men Must Act left off. 
Actually it began long before the be- 
ginning of Mr. Mumford. It began 
in the dim recesses of the author’s 
vaguely felt racial residues, in all that 
is in him of that eternal culture which 
is God in the soul of man. Mr. Mum- 
ford fears that the book is twenty 
years too late. It is two centuries too 
late and yet not too late at all. It is 
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two centuries too late to resolve the 
contradictions of capitalism, but just 
in time to give a blinded and hopeless 
mankind new faith with which to build 
a new civilization. 

In the disintegration of the liberal- 
capitalist civilization I perceive a 
sheriff's auction for the right to pat- 
tern the world in which we are to live 
tomorrow. Yesterday the highest bid- 
der was Adolph Hitler, today it is 
Lewis Mumford. Yesterday the offer 
was the force of barbarism, today it is 
the power of Christ. Truly men must 
act. 

The great battle is on at last. The 
combat will be decided not on the 
physical level of war. The decision 
must lie in the hearts of men. Two 
powerful adversaries have again come 
to grips. This year of grace 1940 
marks a new high in the infinite 
struggle between those god-like quali- 
ties in man which have led him away 
from beasthood toward Godhood, 
and those primal instincts (the back- 
lag of eons of savagery) which have 
ever tugged him down to bestiality. 

Mr. Mumford has demonstrated 
with a fearful clarity the real issues 
at stake today. No intelligent reader 
of Faith for Living will have any 
illusions about what Hitler is fighting 
for—not territory as was Napoleon, 
not power as was Machiavelli, but 
the soul of man. And this current 
struggle will decide whether or not 
mankind is to preserve its small resi- 
dues of culture, painfully saved 
through many crises. 

We, in America, who may be the 
last men in the world left to challenge 
this modern Attila, who is far more 
dangerous than was Attila, must act 
now—and our first act must be to 
make a decision. We must decide 
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here and now, like Dr. Faustus, 
whether we will (tired of life and 
struggle) surrender to the devil—or 
accept the word for our salvation and 
pledge ourselves to fight with our 
lives, our fortunes and our sacred 
honor. 

Mr. Mumford develops his thesis, 
in this book, with beautiful clarity, 
logic and order. In the first chapter 
he demonstrates that we are engaged 
in a struggle for survival, and that 
there is no escape from the wrath to 
come. He says: 

“Now, for the first time in human 
history there is no spot on earth where 
the innocent may find refuge. . . . we 
had not interpreted man’s history well 
enough. We had glibly assumed that 
barbarism was a condition that civil- 
ized man had left permanently be- 
hind him; that certain kinds of 
bestiality and violence, could never 
occur on a grand scale again. We did 
not realize that in each generation 
man must reconquer the Yahoo within 
him, and re-establish his right to be 
human.” 

In Chapter III, Mr. Mumford 
points to the inner decay that has taken 
hold of modern man and compares it 
with that inner decay that destroyed 
the Roman Epire. At the moment the 
Romans had luxury for most men and 
bread for all, life was not sweet. 

“People asked for bread and un- 
fortunately all they got was bread, as 
if man could live by bread alone. 
Bored, surfeited, people looked about 
them for a religion that would have 
some meaning for them... .” 

However, in this society lived 
Christians who had given away their 
fortunes. 

“A similar renunciation, a similar 
act of sacrifice might have kept the 
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Roman Empire going indefinitely, if 
the ruling classes could have mustered 
the faith that would have enabled 
them to make it.” 

“In the very generation that Rome 
finally fell into the hands of the 
barbarians, there were renewed ex- 
penditures, on a grand scale, for pub- 
lic works.” 

And I here point out that Mr. 
Mumford might have cited France, 
and the refusal of her ruling class to 
sacrifice for the common good. No 
one there would give up anything— 
neither the Blums nor the Daladiers. 

There is a splendid chapter on “the 
unearned increment of religion,” 
which traces the aggrandizement of 
the machine and the degradation of 
man in the nineteenth century. Com- 
ing into the twentieth century was a 
morally bankrupt generation that 
added nothing to its ethical and cul- 
tural heritage, but just lived on the 
unearned increment left by the past. 
But soon the increment was spent, and 
“Those who had lived for so long 
on the unearned increment of religion 
were unable, like most rentiers, to 
support themselves by their own inde- 
pendent efforts.”’ 

The power of religion had vanished 
and its place was taken by the religion 
of power. Says Mr. Mumford: 

“Let us examine the features of 
this new creed; for it is the last griz- 
zled, pock-eaten, warped, dehuman- 
ized visage of the power personality 
that now parades before the world as 
fasctst youth.” 

Then he asks: 

“Is there religion enough left in 
the mass of humanity to counteract 
the negative and diabolical religion 
that has swept to victory as fascism?” 
The balance of the book is really an 
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answer to that question, in spite of the 
expressions of personal opinion and 
the analyses of liberalism, Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and an examination of 
human values such as love, tradition, 
the family and work. 

But, after all I have said about this 
book, there is one final word that 
negates my effort: this book should 
not be examined, reviewed, evaluated, 
it should be presented to and made 
required reading for every preacher 
and teacher, every politician and bar- 
tender, every artist and banker, every 
taxi driver and brush salesman, also 
every Fascist and Nazi in the United 
States. 


FaitH For Livinc. By Lewis Mumford. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 333 pages. $2.00. 


HIT ter AND I. By Otto Strasser. New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1940. 249 
pages. $2.50. 


This Nazi Trotsky paints a vivid picture 
of the beginnings of the party rise in Ger- 
many, and his own heresy. There is an air of 
self-righteousness about the tome that ill be- 
fits a man who was one of the chief insti- 
gators of everything he ‘now attacks. An in- 
teresting psychological study in frustation. 


THE AMERICAN Presipency. By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: Harper &£ Brothers. 
1940. 278 pages. $2.50. 


Mr. Laski, one of the great anomalies of 
our intellectual life, a cogent thinker in a 
philosophy of confusion, has produced one of 
his most competent jobs. His preoccupation 
with a religion of power permits him to 
postulate an ideal political system with an 
all-powerful President. Although he sees the 
Presidency hemmed in by limiting concepts, 
his concern with externals defeats the effec- 
tiveness that he hopes for through conceptual 
idealism. Mr. Laski’s old weakness of con- 
tempt for the past and infinite faith in the 
present, crops up again. Some reviewers have 
compared him to Bryce—even called him su- 
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perior—but he lacks Bryce’s historical per- 
ceptions. 


Tue Irresponsistes. By Archibald Mac- 
Leish. New York: Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce. 1940. 34 pages. $1.00. 


One of the most devastating arraignments 
of the scholars and writers among us, in- 
dicting each group’s evasion of its obvious re- 
sponsibilities. Written by the Librarian of 
Congress, who is also one of our most erudite 
scholars and finished men of letters. Here is 
a book not to be missed by workmen in the 
arts and crafts, whether or no they feel that 
the shoe pinches. A fine call to assumption 
of responsibility in an irresponsible world. 


TuHey Wantep War. By Otto D. Tolischus. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 340 pp. 
$3.00. 


HIS is a terrifying book. The adjective 

is not overweighted to describe this 
study by Mr. Tolischus, for many years a 
New York Times correspondent at Berlin, of 
the unbelievably painstaking and relentless 
method by which Hitler and his associates 
prepared the way for the military conquest 
of Europe, with an eye on eventual conquest 
of the world. In its present stages, the war 
is terrifying enough even in newsprint; but 
in this expert exposition of the Nazi meas- 
ures that prefaced the conflict, the effect on 
the reader is somehow even more appalling 
and sickening than the actuality of war itself. 
The Nazis in their incredibly efficient prepa- 
rations apparently left nothing undone and 
nothing untouched—in less than seven years 
they perverted and exploited to their own 
ends—which were war—every normal insti- 
tution and custom and ethic of modern living, 
everything that touched the German from 
the cradle to the grave. 

It is difficult to believe that the human 
animal is capable of such efficiency, such 
single-mindedness and ruthlessness as Mr. 
Tolischus makes abundantly clear in They 
Wanted War. The book is far and away 
the most revealing blueprint we have had 
of Nazi Germany, at least in English. Mr. 
Tolischus makes it enormously effective by 
his restrained style and, for the most part, 
by allowing the facts to tell this Nazi tale of 
horror. Yet he has an observant eye for 
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human-interest details that illuminate the 
scene, and perhaps two of his best chapters 
are those on Hitler at Berchtesgaden, with 
its description of the Fihrer’s hideaway that 
bristles with guards and guns, and that stress- 
ing the genesis of Nazi ideology in the 
Nibelungen tetralogy. But he is at his best, 
and his most informative, in the chapters that 
expose and explain the economic measures 
of the Nazis; Mr. Tolischus has the gift of 
transforming economics, that “dismal sci- 
ence,” into readable copy. 


ET They Wanted War is dark reading, 

in its overtones, for those who want to 
see Hitler defeated. When the reader has fin- 
ished Mr. Tolischus’ meticulously docu- 
mented pages, it is difficult to believe that 
these modern-day Tartars, who did not over- 
look a trick in their preparations, can be 
defeated. The author draws no novel con- 
clusion for the reasons underlying the Ger- 
man successes, but he states them succinctly, 
thus: 

“When all is said that can be said about 
the German achievement, the fact which 
history will record as the main element in 
German success is the political passivity and 
rigidity of the democracies, which stuck their 
heads in the sand against the approaching 
storm and even after the outbreak of the 
war settled back comfortably behind the 
Maginot Line and the British fleet to wait 
for Germany’s collapse. It was this factor 
which permitted Hitler to seize and hold the 
initiative from the start, to split his oppo- 
nents and pick them off one by one.” 

The volume has been put together ex- 
pertly from the cables of the past few years 
sent by Mr. Tolischus from Berlin. He is 
now in Stockholm after his expulsion from 
Germany. They Wanted War should finally 
persuade any doubting Americans that Hitler 
has immediate aims of extending his domina- 
tion over this hemisphere, and that this 
country needs the utmost skill and most com- 
petent leadership to halt him, and to halt 
him now. Mr. Tolischus does not belabor 
the point, but nevertheless drives it home, 
when he writes that “all the slogans invoked 
in the war against France and Britain apply 
with redoubled force against the United 
States.” 

According to its own vociferous procla- 
mations, National Socialist Germany is 
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pitting “blood against gold” in a fight against 
“decadent democracy” and “rapacious plu- 
tocracy,” depending on a free economy and 
world trade, in order to substitute for them 


a new world order based on national and 
international “socialistic” planning under 
authoritarian governments and a_ peace 
guaranteed by German arms. —L. M. 


POETS AND POETRY 
Beyond Surrealism 


By EUGENE JOLAS 


guard magazines indicates a 

profound stirring in the world 
of poetry. The shock of the war and 
the political readjustments of a 
rotting civilization are turning the at- 
tention of the poets away from socio- 
logical préoccupations toward more 
metaphysical and romantic intuitions. 
The poets are turning from the con- 
temporary descriptions to an inner 
reality. 

To an objective observer, the mili- 
tancy of the American surréalist 
movement is an interesting spectacle. 
Surréalism has _ really conquered 
America. The work of Charles Henri 
Ford, Parker Tyler, Harold Rosen- 
berg, follows pretty closely the pio- 
neering phase of the early surréalists 
of the twenties, and has an American 
ambiance that has fine promises. Sur- 
réalism undoubtedly was a movement 
of historic importance. It crystallized 
the anti-intellectualist insurrection in 
Europe. It brought a delirious pleas- 
ure in the sudden grammatical revolt 
through Dada, in the breaking away 
from the pedantic conventions of writ- 
ing. Surréalism systematized the 
Dada anarchism through the mani- 
festoes and experiments of André 
Breton. 

It is safe to assume that it 
will not survive the new French politi- 
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cal reaction. It is up to American 
poets to continue the work. We can 
foresee a transvaluation of ideas here, 
brilliant constructions in the Amer- 
ican imagination, new fabulous inven- 
tions in a mediumistic language. It 
was this I had in mind, when | intro- 
duced in transition, during the years 
from 1927 to 1932, systematic trans- 
lations of work by André Breton, 
Paul Eluard, Robert Desnos, Benja- 
min Péret, Jacques Baron, Marcel 
Noll, as well as the work of surréalist 
sympathizers and predecessors like 
Léon-Paul Fargue, St. Jean-Perse, 
Novalis and many others. 

I did this, in spite of the fact that I 
did not agree, in those years, with the 
surréalist premises. I opposed a rigid 
formulation or dogmatism which 
could only paralyze the free imagina- 
tion. I did not believe in the one- 
sided tendency toward a kind of dex 
scending mysticism which charac- 
terized the work of the young men of 
Paris. I was against the methodical 
effort towards subversion which 
seemed to inhibit that feeling for a 
constructive romanticism which we all 
sensed was somehow an urgent neces- 
sity. Surréalism was definitely the 
movement that preceded the French 
collapse. The American poets may 
build on its general libertarian foun- 
dation, but they will have to go be- 
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yond it. They will have to become 
verticalist, seek the cosmic conscious- 
ness in sidereal fancies, reconstruct the 
myth of flying. 

When the creative history of this 
age is written, there will be many at- 
tempts at finding a common denomina- 
tor for the apparently irreconcilable 
trends at work during the period. We 
may assume that the inner struggle was 
based on a romantic and mystic nos- 
talgia. Taking as a premise the fear- 
fulness of existence, the real poets, 
during the past thirty years, strove to 
express their preoccupation with life 
and death, the apocalyptic disquiet, 
the entire texture of human distress 
and hope. They tried to find a vast 
synthesis, to portray the wholeness of 
existence, the unity of life. They 
ended by eulogizing life-and-death. 
The romantic movement that suddenly 
vanished in a kind of drugged sleep a 
hundred years ago, after a period of 
great literary and psychological pro- 
liferation, was resurrected. The poets 
threw off the shackles of the scientific 
and naturalistic intellectualism that 
had chained them for so many dec- 
ades. All the so-called modern move- 
ments: cubism, expressionism, dada- 
ism, surréalism, stemmed directly 
from romanticism. Freud and Jung 
gave the revolution an ideological 
sub-stratum. The nocturnal sense re- 
emerged. We can see a straight line 
going from the discoveries of de Ner- 
val, Borel, Troexler, Lichtenberg, von 
Arnim and others, to the researches 
of psychoanalysis. These romantics 
were the first explorers of the uncon- 
scious, the instinctive, the automatic. 
They were on a quest for the world 
of the dream and the magical. Other 
poets and philosophers, like Novalis, 
Baader and Brentano, emphasized the 
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transcendental and mystic element, 
and became interested in the renais- 
sance of symbolical lore. 


Bice general romantic tendency 
may be traced in almost all of 
modern poetry. We have it in the 
utopian ideals for a new social order 
(Louis Aragon, Kenneth Patchen), 
in mystic conceptions (Rainer Maria 
Rilke, Paul Claudel), in geographical 
romanticism (St. Jean Perse, Archi- 
bald Macleish), in spiritual explora- 
tions (the New Apocalypse), in neo- 
surréalist Americanesques (Charles 
Henri Ford), in pan-mythic and pan- 
symbolic reconstructions (Muriel 
Rukeyser). The Revolution of Lan- 
guage which I inaugurated some years 
ago, belongs in this romantic universe, 
and could be applied, with a fair 
promise of success, to the current in- 
terest in radio-poetry. 

The publication of Federico Garcia 
Lorca’s The Poet in New York, in a 
translation by Rolfe Humphries, 
brings this pan-romantic tendency in- 
to focus. The book contains the origi- 
nal Spanish texts side by side with the 
Englished texts, and presents many 
poems for the first time in either 
language. It is the book of a great 
lyric and dramatic poet. This 
promenade through the “romantic 
labyrinth of New York” by the poet, 
whose tragic death at the hands of 
Franco’s bestial henchmen in 1936 
aroused the entire literary world, uses 
that fantastic imagination so charac- 
teristic of the Spanish creative ex- 
pression—not a surréalist imagina- 
tion, as so many facile observers state, 
but one steeped in the baroque. Lorca 
stems from Gongora. Some of the 
titles indicate the direction: Poems of 
Solitude at Columbia University, Pat- 
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tern and Paradise of the Negroes, 
The King of Harlem, Dance of 
Death, Blind Panorama of New York 
and Ode to Walt Whitman, with its 


strange lines: 


New York of mire 

New York of wires and death 

What angel have you hidden in the 
cheek? 

What perfect voice will tell the truth 
of the wheat? 

Who the dread dream of your soiled 
anemones? 


Not for a single moment handsome old 
Walt Whitman 

Have I forgotten your beard full of 
butterflies 


And that charming poem: The Poet 
Reaches Havana: 


When the full moon comes, I'll go to 
Santiago de Cuba 

I'll go to Santiago 

In a carriage of dark water 

I'll go to Santiago 

The palm-thatch will be singing 

I’ll go to Santiago 

When the palm-tree wants to be a 
stork 

I’ll go to Santiago 

And when the banana wants to a 
jelly-fish 

Ill go to Santiago 

I'll go to Santiago 

With the golden head of Fonseca 

I'll go to Santiago 

With the rose of Romieo and Juliet 

I’ll go to Santiago 

Paper sea and silver money 

I’ll go to Santiago 

O Cuba, rhythm of dry seeds 

I'll go to Santiago 

Burning waist and drop of wood 

I'll go to Santiago 

Harp of living trunks. Crocodile. To- 
bacco flower. 

I’ll go to Santiago 

I always said I’d go to Santiago 

In a carriage of dark water 

Z’ll go to Santiago 






Breeze and alcohol on the wheels 

I’ll go to Santiago 

My coral in the dark 

I’ll go to Santiago 

The sea drowned in the sand 

I'll go to Santiago 

White heat, dead fruit 

I'll go to Santiago 

Bovine freshness of the reeds 

O Cuba! Cuba! curve of sighs and 
clay 

I'll go to Santiago 


Lorca’s books were burned in the 
Plaza del Carmen at Granada by the 
Franquists and are banned in Spain 
today. Thus his work is published 
outside of his native land today, and 
the present effort is a case in point. 
It contains also the originals and 
translations of the Romancero Gitano, 
in which I miss, however, the best 
ones. 


Tue Poet 1n New York. By Federico Gar- 
cia Lorca. Translated by Rolfe Hum- 
phries. New York: W. W. Norton & 
Company. 1940. 209 pages. $2.50. 
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NAZI LITERATURE 
(Facts in Brief, New York City) 


(The following article, appearing recently 
in Facts in Brief, published by the German 
Library of Information, New York City, 
gives a Nazi estimate of the “approved” 
writers in the Reich of today. By way of 
comment, all that needs to be said is that the 
Nazis since 1933 expelled or imprisoned in 
concentration camps, or forced into exile, such 
universally hailed geniuses as Thomas Mann, 
Heinrich Mann, Franz Werfel (executed in 
Paris by the Nazis, according to latest re- 
ports), Leon Feuchtwanger, Sigmund Freud, 
Albert Einstein, Erich Remarque, and scores 
of others. Moreover, the “Burning of the 
Books,” held in Berlin soon after Hitler's 
seizure of power, is additional evidence of the 
profound regard of National Socialists for 
acknowledged literary masterpieces. — The 
Editors.) 


ERMAN literature of the first three 

decades of the present century is a be- 
wildering array of conflicting personalities 
and movements. Naturalism and impression- 
ism, symbolism and expressionism, surreal- 
ism and new objectivity harass the reader 
and make it nearly impossible to arrive at a 
definite estimate. At best, the period merely 
proved that multiplicity of literary events is 
not synonymous with inner richness, and that 
an exaggerated individualism leads to a babel 
of voices rather than to a healthy cultural 
diversity. 

However, this early twentieth-century liter- 
ature forms the background for the develop- 
ment of the unity of purpose and responsibility 
in the German literature of today. The 
literary revolution that has taken place has 
unseated the demigods of yesterday and sup- 
planted them with more stable writers. Thus 
a continuous thread of evolution runs from 
the turn of the century to the present. The 
recent revolutionary changes are serving to 
consolidate pre-World-War movements and 
to give them new impetus. 

One of the current schools that have to a 
certain extent been inspired by the literature 
of forty years ago is the “back-to-the-soil” 
movement. It was about 1900 that a group 


of young writers first protested against the 
“evils of the big cities,” their slums and 
their hothouse literature and sought to divert 
their readers back to the traditional agricul- 
tural regions. They sang of the rich and 
unadulterated civilization of the German 
provinces. 

Some of these older writers are still active 
in German literature. In fact some—includ- 
ing Gustav Frenssen, Wilhelm Schafer, Karl 
Schénherr and Emil Strauss—have only re- 
cently created their masterpieces. 

In 1934, thirty-three years after his first 
masterful novel, Der Engelwirt, appeared, 
Emil Strauss published his Riesenspielzeug, 
one of the significant novels of present-day 
Germany. The Engelwirt describes how a 
headstrong Suabian peasant acquires wisdom 
and learns to appreciate his own country after 
a sojourn in foreign lands. Ruefully he re- 
turns from Brazil to his native soil and to 
his sympathetic and understanding wife. The 
hero of the Riesenspielzeug is a student who 
is dissatisfied with the industrialization which 
overtook the world at the turn of the cen- 
tury. Hard work and intelligent planning 
enable him to find his way back to the soil. 

Since its beginning, the back-to-the-soil 
movement has branched out considerably un- 
til today innumerable writers, both young 
and old, from all parts of Germany may be 
classified under this head. The most dis- 
tinguished of the younger members of this 
group are the North Germans, Hans Fried- 
rich Blunck, the late Friedrich Griese, Ernst 
Wiechert, and Karl Benno von Mechow, and 
the South Germans Karl Heinrich Waggerl 
and Hermann Eris Busse. Blunck has for 
some time been president of the National 
Literary Guild (Reichsschrifttumskammer). 
Von Mechow is one of the editors of Ger- 
many’s leading magazine for modern liter- 
ature, Das inner Reich. 

Although their works belong to the back- 
to-the-soil movement, Hans Grimm and the 
late Josef Ponten are best known for their 
treatment of the problems of Germans who 
no longer live within the homeland. 

Not all of the works of the above writers 
may be labeled as back-to-the-soil novels. 
Blunck, for instance has also written histori- 
cal novels—some of which seek to trace the 
rise of German civilization from as far back 
as pre-historic times, some of which deal with 
the little-known facts of history. 





Since the high genre of writers like Blunck 
had already been well-established when 
Chancellor Hitler came into power, it cannot 
be claimed that historical novels have been 
written to provide escape from urgent po- 
litical and economic problems. A knowledge 
of history is encouraged to help the present- 
day readers to find their roots in the past, to 
free them from unjustified pride and egotism, 
to familiarize them with the chain of events 
in which they are playing an important part. 

This historical concept can be most clearly 
seen in the works of the Sudeten-German 
author, Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer. Kolben- 
heyer is best known for his Paracelsus 
trilogy, published between 1917 and 1925. 
The best of his most recent novels is Das 
gottgelobte Herz (1938), while Die Briicke 
(1929) is considered his best drama. 
play the senseless conflict between two gen- 
erations dissolves into mutual respect. 

I¢ is no coincidence that many of the 


historical novels deal with decisive wars. The | 


great experience of the World War is the 
obvious incentive for such literature. 
only lyric poets tried seriously to cope with 
the overwhelming subject of war. In the 
first years of peace, the chief desire of the 
people was to suppress their experience and 
resume normal life. It is therefore under- 
standable that more than a decade had to 
pass before real war novels could appear. Of 
all the novels written about the war, Ameri- 
cans are familiar only with those which, like 
Remarque’s Ali Quiet on the Western Front 
(1929), view the subject from a defeatist 
point of view. However, writers like 


Remarque reflect only the superficial aspect | 


of a very small group of people. The ex- 
perience of others was deeper and could not 
be expressed by such a shallow philosophy. 

Hans Carossa, asa physician, took part in 
the Rumanian campaign of 1916. It was his 
task to treat wounds and to assuage suffering. 
Surely, although he was no less patriotic than 
his fellow soldiers, such a man could not 
glorify war. However, Carossa sought the 
reasons for war. He would not accept the 
popular belief that armed conflicts were 
caused by faulty political programs or hap- 
hazard economic organization. Searching 
further, he experienced the general human 
deficiency in trying to master the great prob- 
lems of the world. For this there is no 
cure, he concludes in Tagebuch im Kriege 


In this | 


| 





At first | 
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(1934), and we can only remain silent and 
submit to our fate. Similar ideas are ex- 
pressed in Werner Beumelburg’s Gruppe 
Mosemiiller (1930), Rudolf G. Binding’s 
diary, Aus dem Kriege (1924), Friedrich 
Griese’s Das letzte Gesicht (1933), Ernst 
Jiinger’s Waldchen 125 (1920), and Josef 
Magnus Wehner’s Sieben vor Verdun (1930). 

Since these authors regard war as a com- 
mon human fate, their point of view comprises 
a genuine sympathy for the soldiers and non- 
combatants on both sides during war. 
Briider, which is considered Heinrich Lersch’s 
best poem, vividly describes a scene in No 
Man’s Land. A German soldier crawls from 
a trench through barbed-wire entanglements 
to a corpse he believes is that of a friend. 
He discovers that the dead man was an 
enemy and realizes that the soldiers on the 
other side are subject to the same human 
fate that he faces. He carries the body back 
to the trench, with the conviction that he has 
really brought home a brother. 

Edwin Erich Dwinger’s diaries of the 
Russian Revolution and Bruno Brehm’s story, 
Apis und Este (1931), also deal intimately 
with life on both sides of the fields of honor. 
Brehm’s portrayal of the World War as 
affecting Serbia is so just and impartial that 
the reader is often inclined to believe that 
the author is a Serb himself. The same feel- 
ing pervades Ina Seidel’s novel, Das Wunsch- 
kind (1933) which depicts the emotional tur- 
moil that envelopes a wife and mother whose 
husband and son have fallen in battle. Miss 
Seidel’s great work ends in a deeply religious 
note, heralding the growth of a new religious 
conviction in modern German literature. 


HE new trend toward the religious was 

felt in German poetry as early as 1905, 
when the Austrian poet, Rainer Marie Rilke, 
published his Stundenbuch (Book of Hours). 
Rilke writes of God’s incomprehensible pres- 
ence everywhere. Proof of the fact that 
Rilke continues to hold the attention of Ger- 
man youth are the numerous articles on him 
published in the last few years. His tradition 
is upheld by a host of younger lyric poets. 
Like Rilke the younger poets see God’s spirit 
everywhere, in fields and mountains, in fac- 
tory workers and peasants, in change and re- 
construction. Johannes Linke in his Der 
Baum (1934) lends new color to the old 
theme of God’s glory in nature. In Spate 
Krone (1936) Josef Weinheber produces 
powerful hymnical eulogies of eternal values. 
Although Rilke’s influence is most keenly felt, 


| it is the style of Stefan George that is most 





imitated today. Perhaps the greatest of 
George’s writings is Das neue Reich (1928), 
a highly prophetic work, published only five 
years before his death. 

Other prominent lyric poets of the older 
group are Borries von Miinchhausen, Lulu 
von Strauss und Torney, and Agnes Miegel. 
These writers are known chiefly for their 
ballads that treat the transcendental in his- 
torical and legendary events. Their work is 
less revolutionary and shows the influence of 
German folk songs that, since the days of 
romanticism, have been a decisive force in 
shaping lyric poetry. Since the 1933 rejuvena- 
tion of Germany, this influence has once more 
strongly asserted itself. Many of the new 
poems have been set to music and are sung by 
Sangerbiinde (Singing Societies) throughout 
Germany. 

Several young storm troopers, including 
Gerhard Schumann, Heinrich Anacker, or 
Heribert Menzel, have produced poetry of 
unusual beauty and mastery of form. Das 
Lied der Getreuen, composed by Austrian 
youths in commemoration of Austria’s return 
to the Reich in 1938, is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the work of the young German 
school. 

Of all the new movements in German liter- 
ature, that of the drama is the least settled. 
However, its aim has already been well estab- 
lished for years; namely, to turn the theater 
from its professional isolation and aloofness 
back to its place in the life of the community. 
Not since medieval time has the theater actu- 
ally played the role that it is now assuming 
under the new German drama. This “back- 
to-the-people” movement, as it might be 
called, had its modest beginning not long after 
the World War when amateur theatricals 
(Laienspielbewegung) first became quite 
popular. 

The new movement embraced not only 
light operas and slapstick comedies, but also 
serious plays adaptable to amateur abilities. 
It also sought to decentralize the theater, to 
bring it closer to the villages and the open 
country. Today, one can see road shows 
moving in and out of small towns all over 
Germany. Numerous open-air stages have 
heen built, and many special plays have been 
written for them. One of the most impres- 
sive of these plays is Eberhard Werner 
Maller’s Frankenburger Wiirfelspiel, which 
was performed on the Dietrich Eckart Stage 
near Berlin during the Olympic Games of 
1936. The play is cast in the period of the 
Counter-Reformation and champions _ the 
peasants who refused to forswear their re- 
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ligious beliefs at the command of despouc 
rulers. 

Equally as important for their political 
content as Moller’s plays are those of Hanns 
Johst and Friedrich Bethge. Johst, in his 
Thomas Paine (1927), glorifies the propa- 
gandist of the American Revolution, while in 
Schlageter (1933), he portrays a German 
leader who dared to resist the French oc- 
cupation of the Ruhr valley. Bethge, in his 
Marsch der Veteranen (1935), pleads the 
case of the war veteran against the unscrupu- 
lous politician. 

Not all recent German plays are political 
or historical, and even in the avowedly po- 
litical works, the main undercurrent is the 
timelessness of destiny. This latter perspec- 
tive is the main thesis that runs through the 
works of perhaps the greatest of the younger 
German playwrights, Paul Ernst, whose un- 
timely death occurred in 1933. The son of 
a miner, Ernst first tried avidly to embrace 
Marxism. However, he soon realized the 
shallowness of its theories, and embarked 
upon a philosophy of his own. His literary 
path led him to the National Socialist camp, 
and shortly before his death he was officially 
recognized as the leader of Germany's new 
literature. During his rich creative life, 
Ernst wrote, besides plays, numerous short 
stories and philosophical treatises of remark- 
able independence and lucidity. In fact, he 
is the undisputed master of the German short 
story. His novels and epic poetry are also 
outstanding. 

Ernst’s Kaiserbuch (1923-29) contains 
more than 100.000 verses. His Heilana 
(1930) narrates the story of Christ in an 
original epic form. Yet he is most interest- 
ing as a dramatist. Although at first he did 
not seem capable of grasping Friedrich 
Schiller’s “dramatic guilt,” his last plays par- 
allel in universal fate-consciousness even the 
ancient Greek drama, which sees all human 
beings equally guilty before God. It is to 
the creation of plays of such a high ethical 
standard that German dramatists are de- 
voting their best efforts. 

Of course we cannot as yet ascertain how 
many of present-day Germany’s literary prod- 
ucts will become permanent pillars of Euro- 
pean or world literature. Only time itself 
can give that verdict. However, is there a 
single serious student of literature who, fa- 
miliar with the great German literary move- 
ments, can justly dispute that the Germany 
of poets and thinkers is once more vigorously 
alive ? 
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